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Says Dr. John Haynes Holmes: 


Retiring Minister of the Community 
Church of N.Y. 


“This book is an altogether remarkable 
piece of work. It has impressed me enor- 
mously. From the literary point of view 
the work is a model of clarity; and from 
the historical or critical point of view it is 
accurate, sound in argument, objective in 
spirit—a solid piece of work if I ever saw 
one. It is an invaluable contribution to 
knowledge and right thinking.” 


Says the Religious Book Club: 


“This is a forthright and hard-hitting 
book, but honest and well-documented. It 
is a factual analysis of The Roman Catho- 
lic Church as a cultural, social and politi- 
cal force...There are sign-posts of danger 
to the maintenance of freedom and demo- 
cratic processes.” 





AMERICAN 


FREEDOM 
AND 


CATHOLIC 
POWER 


By PAUL BLANSHARD 


x *« * 


L. a democracy, every group that affects public policy 
must be accountable to the entire citizenry. A democracy 
cannot survive if Iron Curtains are placed around groups, 
secular or clerical, that participate in public affairs. 


“AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 
POWER?” is a scholarly, scrupulously documented study 
of one of the most significant social forces in America. It is 
a factual analysis of cultural, political and economic policies 
that affect the freedom of every American citizen. 


Paul Blanshard did a series of articles on this subject 
which appeared in The Nation a year ago; they comprise 
a small part of this 350-page volume. Mr. Blanshard has 
been advised by a distinguished panel of scholars in the 
preparation and checking of the entire manuscript. Says 
the author: “I have tried in this book to put down plain 
facts about the Roman Catholic question which every 
American should know. . .. Wherever possible I have let 
the Catholic Hierarchy speak for itself.” 
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The Shape of Things 


THE OCCUPATION STATUTE FOR WEST 
Germany represents a severe defeat for the French, who 
were forced to accept a degree of centralized power far 
beyond anything they had agreed to during the confer- 
ences of the previous eighteen months. On the other 
hand, the statute is bitterly opposed by most of the west 
German leaders, who insist that the controls retained by 
the occupation powers will make impossible a restoration 
of German industrial strength. We can assume, however, 
that the agreement will stand and that the Germans 
will find a way to adapt themselves to it, for the proposed 
statute, as several British and American press comments 
have pointed out, is an essential link in the containment 
program initiated by the Truman Doctrine. In fact, the 
agreement would have been completed long ago had not 
French diplomacy, functioning always within the context 
of three German invasions, bent every effort to prevent 
a tight consolidation of the three western zones. Its fight 
was a losing one. Dependent on Marshall Plan aid and 
shaken internally by the Communist-anti-Communist 
feud, the government could not effectively oppose a plan 
for Germany which so obviously fits the whole strategy 
implied in the Atlantic Pact. France’s anxiety and its 
sense of the inevitable were both reflected in the words 
of Le Monde on April 6: ‘The rearmament of Germany 
is contained in the Atlantic Pact like the nucleus in the 
egg.’ Whether or not this extreme pessimism is justified, 
Americans must realize that the new statute, however 
distasteful to German leaders, harbors dangers which 
would be minimized only if Washington had thrown its 
support to the feeble democratic forces in Germany in- 
stead of backing reactionary and renovated Nazis, We 
need only scrutinize the records of the firms and individ- 
uals representing Germany in the industrial fair which 
opens this week in New York to understand the fears 
of the French, * 


AFTER DEFEATING ATTEMPTS BY G. O. P. 
conservatives and isolationists to reduce the amount re- 
quested for the next fifteen months by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the Senate finally voted to 
authorize the full sum. The House of Representatives at 
this writing has not passed a similar resolution but prob- 
ably will do so within a few days. Since there are certain 
to be minor differences in the bills, conferees from the 





two houses will have to meet and agree, and the com- 
promise measure will have to be referred back to both 
for a final vote. But that is far from ending the matter. 
An authorization is not an appropriation; measures ac- 
tually making the money available will then have to be 
introduced, reviewed by the appropriate committees, re- 
ported to the members, and passed. Last year the Mar- 
shall Plan almost foundered because Representative 
Taber declined to allow appropriation of money already 
authorized; it took sharp words from Senator Vanden- 
berg and an upheaval of public opinion to blast the 
measure loose. This year many Senators said they voted 
for the authorization only because they expected to have 
an opportunity to make cuts in the appropriation. All 
this is American democracy at its familiar pursuits; what 
lends poignancy to the story is that the previous year’s 
appropriation expired on April 3, and now the world 
must wait while Congress bumbles along its ponderous 
way. Didn't we hear something about Congress having 
reformed itself? It might without loss of any essential 
values, we should think, supply a better object lesson of 
the virtues of the democracy about which it utters so 


many laudatory words. 4. 


EVERYBODY WHO DOES NOT GROW HIS OWN 
food ought to spend all his spare time urging Congress 
to enact Secretary Brannan’s proposed new agricultural 
program, since it means that all the food grown would 
be allowed to reach consumers at market prices, without 
government support, storage of ‘‘surpluses,”’ or deliber- 
ate destruction. Even milk at 15 cents a quart is men- 
tioned. As far as can be judged by the advance description 
of the plan, it would be equally good for farmers and 
the national economy as a whole. Money now used by 
the government to support prices would instead be em- 
ployed to assure all but the largest farmers of incomes 
as high in relation to those received by city folk as they 
were during an average of the preceding ten or twelve 
years. These subsidies would be paid in return for com- 
pliance with the government’s requirements about soil 
conservation and production programs. The government 
would stimulate the output of those crops most needed 
for a healthy diet. Thus virtually all the sound objections 
to the old supports based on price parity would be 
avoided. Price parity keeps down consumption and boosts 
the cost of living; this plan would not do so. Price parity 
freezes crop production in outworn patterns; the Brannan 
plan would allow market forces to take effect, with only 
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such changes as are required to provide good nutrition 
to people in the lower income brackets. Price parity 
takes no account of increases in farm income due tp 
higher productivity; the new proposal is to guarantee 
minimum income parity instead. Finally, the emphasis 
in the reformed program is on soil conservation, while 
the old one often promoted soil wastage. It all sounds 
so good that our chief fear is Congress will kill it, 


+ 


PICK UP ALMOST ANY NEWSPAPER THESE 
days, and your fears about the atomic bomb will shrivel 
up beside the livelier fear that our world is doomed to 
a kind of creeping paranoia. On a single morning last 
week we culled these three gems of irrationality before 
giving up in alarm: In Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
city school committee prevented Harold Laski from 
speaking in a hall of a public school on the ground that 
he was “‘pro-Communist.” Mr. Laski’s proposals for 
dealing with the Soviet Union may not be the same as 
the committee members’, but the most casual inquity 
would have convinced them that it was he who led the 
fight to bar Communists forever from the British Labor 
Party. In fact, it would have done their anti-Communist 
souls good to read his pamphlet about the comrades en- 
titled, “The Secret Battalion” ... In far-off Moscow 
fantasy ran to more lurid lines. In the columns of 
Pravda Russian readers learned from Professor I. Glu- 
schenko that geneticists in this country live, work, and 
scheme only to serve “American imperialism.” Out 
“monopolists,” it seems, “have to justify before the 
masses their aspirations for world domination . . , That 
is why their [scientific] hirelings resurrect the reaction- 
aty ideas of Malthus and raise a hullabaloo about the 
overpopulation that they themselves invented.” There's 
American inventive genius for you . . . For the third 
gem we take you to Washington, where an American 
Legion lobbyist pressed a House committee to approve 
a veterans’ pension bill that would cost the county 
seventy-seven billion dollars over the next fifty yeats 
Forget about figuring the cost, the legislators wett 
told; “all figures cause is confusion.” 


+ 


MUCH HAS HAPPENED IN CONGRESS—NONB 
of it for the good—since those opening days of the 
session when labor’s main concern was whether the Taft 
Hartley act would be replaced in one step or two. Thanks 
to the early success of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition, 
it now appears that even the Administration's plan for 
simultaneous repeal of Taft-Hartley and introduction of 
a new bill modifying the Wagner act will meet the most 
determined opposition; and there is reason to fear that 
there will be no effective repeal at all. The Rules Com 
mittee, after unnecessarily prolonged debate, considering 
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that its function is not to pass on the merits of proposed 
Jegisfation, will probably have reported out the Admin- 
jstratiou.’s Lesinski bill by the time this comment reaches 
our readers, but subject to amendment on the floor rather 
than under a “closed rule,’”’ as Lesinski originally re- 
quested. We believe the sponsor of the measure was 
wrong in seeking to have it presented on a take-it-or- 
Jeave-it basis, though he rightly fears the consequences of 
rewriting so complex a bill on the floor. But the coalition 
js not satisfied with the prospect of amending to its 
heart's content; its plan now is to offer its own Wood 
bill as a substitute, the theory being that it would be 
easier, as Representative Nixon says, to ‘‘work from the 
Wood bill down, instead of from the Lesinski bill up.” 
Since the Wood bill in most respects is even more 
drastic than the Taft-Hartley law, the intention ob- 
viously is to give the unions very little profit from their 
election victory. Unfortunately those who actually voted 
for the present law are still a majority in both chambers. 
Administration leaders in the House are said to count on 
winning over at least fifty Southern votes by accepting 
an amendment to provide for curbing strikes creating a 
national emergency. But labor pins its hopes on those 
whose minds may have been changed by the election. 


Ships and Taxes 


— World War I the major part of the goods 

which we sold to foreigners or bought from them 
was cafried in British or other foreign-owned ships. Dur- 
ing the war many British ships were torpedoed, and 
the United States built a great merchant fleet. The result 
was a surplus of cargo space. 

In the ensuing shipping depression the British had an 
advantage through their lower costs of construction and 
operation, their greater experience, and their network of 
insurance, banking, and other services. A reduced Amer- 
ican merchant marine was kept alive by subsidies. 

Perhaps the luxury was worth the price. Nobody de- 
tived any economic advantage except the ship owners, 
but national pride was sustained, American seamen were 
employed, and a reserve of vessels was maintained for 
future national defense. 

If we are to continue this policy after World War II 
we ought to be clear about the cost. The shipping sub- 
sidy spends American dollars and resources to do a job 
that others could do more cheaply. Then the Marshall 
Plan gives to Europeans the dollars necessary to close 
the gap in their balance of payments—that is, some of 
the dollars that our shipping subsidy deprives them of the 
chance to earn. We pay double for every ton of American 
shipping kept on the high seas by government aid. 

One thing is certain: whatever aid we give to Ameti- 
can shipping should be given in the national interest, 
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not in the interest of private profit. Yet the shipping 
companies ‘are always asking for more. Their present de- 
mands may even give them exorbitant profits without 
providing any incentive to increase cargo space. 

The bills before the present Congress are in the form 
of amendments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
Here in substance is what they might allow an American 
shipowner to do. He has, let us say, in a pre-war year 
bought a ship with the aid of a government subsidy and 
operated it with the aid of another subsidy intended to 
equalize his competitive position with foreign owners. 
This would be enough, one might think, to give him a 
fair chance. In addition, he has been allowed to put all 
the earnings from this vessel into a tax-free fund for 
construction and repair, instead of using them to repay 
the subsidy. (Earnings were high during the war.) He 
has also been allowed full depreciation in twenty years; 
so that by this time the ship may be carried on his books 
at no capital cost whatever. Now he has a depreciation 
reserve large enough to replace the ship, at its original 
cost, and in addition has accumulated a substantial tax- 
free sum out of its earnings. 

The 1936 law allows shipowners to turn in obsolete 
vessels to the Maritime Commission and to receive in 
return a sum which is to be devoted to the purchase or 
construction of new ships. The amount of the payment 
is determined by the scrap value, the depreciated value, 
and the market value. The ship in our example would 
now have a depreciated value of zero, and if that were 
used as the test, the Maritime Commission could have 
it for nothing. This would seem fair, in view of the fact 
that the owner already has the accumulated funds to 
replace his ship and perhaps to buy another as well. But 
“‘obsolete’’ vessels now have a considerable market value 
because of the shipping shortage and high freights. With 
considerable enterprise, the National Federation of 
American Shipping wants an amendment to the law 
which would compel the commission to pay the market 
value, unless the scrap value is higher. Depreciated value 
would be left out of the calculation. 

Since the purpose of the law is to stimulate expansion 
of shipping, that might not be so bad: the money re- 
ceived for the obsolete vessel would supposedly be used 
for new construction. The present law. specifies that re- 
serve funds for this purpose be expended within two 
years. Now, however, the federation wants an amend- 
ment to allow ten years. Meanwhile, the shipowner 
would have a windfall, acquired when ships have a high 
market value, which he might not have to spend until a 
depression had brought construction costs way down. Per- 
haps—who knows?—he might never have to spend it at 
all. There might be an even more complaisant Congress 
within that time. 

Not satisfied with all this, the federation wants to be 
allowed henceforth to depreciate ships at the rate of 20 
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per cent a year. Thus within five years the owner would 
be permitted to lay aside enough of the earnings of @ 
new vessel to replace it, although it would probably have 
a useful life of at least fifteen years more. Ship opera- 
tors who did not accept the operating subsidy would 
not even have to use these tax-free earnings for new 
construction. They could, if they wished, divide them as 
a melon to the stockholders. 

What it amounts to is that the American public would 
have given the owners their ships plus a large amount of 
tax-free profits. A subsidy is a doubtful expedient at 
best, but a subsidy that did not even make sure of keep- 
ing a modern merchant fleet on the seas would be sheet 
robbery of the taxpayer. 


Are They Best-Sellers? 


OW reliable are current lists of best-sellers? In a 
recent article in the Saturday Review of Literature 
Roland Gelatt charged that the lists published by the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune each Sunday are 
not at all reliable and went so far as to entitle his broad- 
side Bogus Best-Sellers. Subsequent issues presented re- 
buttals from the Times and Herald Tribune and a num- 
ber of comments from publishers and other observers. 

From a reading of the charges, the rebuttals, and the 
comments, it would seem that two facts have been es- 
tablished: (1) that these lists are not final, since they 
are based not on anything like complete statistics but on 
reports from what the two newspapers regard as a fepre- 
sentative number of representative book stores through- 
out the country; and (2) that the titles under which the 
lists are printed, The Best-Sellers and What America Is 
Reading, respectively, are too sweeping, since these lists 
are more or less limited to new books—the great output 
of reprints and new editions of old favorites do not 
enter in—and some categories even of new titles, ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ books, for instance, are sometimes included, some- 
times not. On the other hand, it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that these facts are not as scandalous as they may, 
at first glance, appear and that a list compiled according 
to the specifications suggested by Mr. Gelatt at the end 
of his article, while it might be somewhat less impres- 
sionistic, would not be foolproof either. 

Mr. Gelatt proposed that the publishers set up an 
Audit Bureau of Best-Sellers which would rely on 
weekly certified reports from the publishers on actual 
sales of their best-selling titles and on certified and 
actual weekly sales figures from twenty-five large book 
stores and book jobbers. It sounds simple and scientific. 
But publishers would be hard put to say with promptness 
just how many of their books are sold each week, for 
some books they sell are returned. It might be a good 
idea to include jobbers in the list of sources, but the 
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question raised by Publishers Weekly is pertinent: How 
many times would you count sales from publishers tp 
jobbers, thence to retailers, and finally to readers? And 
no list that was compiled on the basis of sampling, how. 


ever scientific, could be guaranteed against occasional: 


errors. (See the Case of Truman versus the pollsters.) 

An episode Mr. Gelatt made much of in his article 
neatly illustrates this point. ““The Seven-Storey Moun- 
tain’ by Thomas Merton, an account of the author's 
conversion to Catholicism, appeared in eleventh place 
on the Times best-seller list of February 20. The publish- 
ers, Harcourt, Brace, were sure that it should have been 
in first place since it had sold 60,000 copies (this in itself 
is a fascinating fact), and they said so in an advertise- 
ment in the Times. There seems to be no question that 
Mr. Merton’s book should have headed the list, and this 
would appear to be conclusive evidence of the unre- 
liability of the Times reports. But as it happens, “The 
Seven-Storey Mountain” was a special, not a typical 
case. The sales of the book grew slowly in Catholic 
bookstores which do not send in reports on best-sellers, 
Yet even if a Catholic bookstore or two warranted in- 
clusion in the certified group proposed by Mr. Gelatt, it 
is not at all certain that the specialized buying which 
played so large a part in sending up the sales of Mr. 
Merton's book would be accurately reflected in the re- 
formed tally. 

It is just as well to have it pointed out that best- 
seller lists are not final—“bogus” seems to us far too 
strong a word—and this airing of their imperfections 
will no doubt have a good effect. But it is hard to see 
how they could be made final except at a dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of time and money. 


Toward Peace 


i nee speakers at the Nation Associates’ dinner-forum 
on “Peace: How Can It Be Achieved?” strikingly 
demonstrated the unity of attitude that links independent 
liberal minds, no matter how widely separated they may 
have been in national background and culture. Those who 
took part in the discussion at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
April 7 included Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and Australian 
Minister for External Affairs; Moshe Sharett, Israeli 
Foreign Minister; Justice William O. Douglas of the 
United States Supreme Court; and Freda Kirchwey, Edi- 
tor of The Nation. William L. Shirer, author and radio 
commentator, presided. Romulo Gallegos, noted novelist 
and deposed President of Venezuela, who was scheduled 
to speak, was detained in Cuba by the sudden illness of 
his wife; his address was read by J. Alvarez del Vayo, 
Foreign Editor of The Nation and former Foreign Mint 
ster of the Spanish Republic. 
In opening the discussion Freda Kirchwey pointed out 
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that the participants were “men whose experience in 
handling large issues, and whose minds and tempers as 
well, have freed them from too much concern with fac- 
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tional antagonism.” 

They are men [she went on} who have never aban- 
doned the search for a democratic and pacific solution 
of the conflicts of interest that are tearing the world 
apart. And perhaps above all, they are immune to the 
fears and manic excitements which have lately made 
sensible public discussion so difficult. We have arrived 
at a point in this strong and stable republic of ours 
when even the word “peace” carries a faint odor of 
disloyalty. Our speakers tonight will talk of peace with- 
out recrimination or fear. What they have to say will 
find a reflection, I dare hope, in the debates at Lake 
Success and in Washington. 


Four main themes ran through the evening's talk. 
One was the critical need for maintaining and working 
through the United Nations, in spite of the fierce pres- 
sures exerted by the mounting clash of interests between 
Russia and the West and the Atlantic alliance which has 
emerged from it. Dr. Evatt strongly defended the United 
Nations as an instrument capable of acting effectively 
even in issues which involve a serious struggle for 
power. Mentioning the cases of Iran and Kashmir as 
instances, Dr. Evatt reviewed more carefully the handling 
of the Palestine dispute, showing how at each difficult 
moment a disinterested solution was found which won 
the approval of a majority of the nations. ‘The plain 
fact is,” Dr. Evatt said, “that only the United Nations 
could have faced this problem and prevented heavy 
bloodshed. . . . There is now a real basis for hope that 
the Arabs and Jews can live together in peace in this 
important region and cooperate for their mutual eco- 
nomic and social advancement and for that of the whole 
Middle East region.” Dr. Evatt also stressed the value 
of the ethics of the United Nation in the fields of eco- 
nomic development and of human rights. 

Justice Douglas went even farther in advocating inter- 
national action to bring about a rule of law instead of 
force. Without a system of Jaw, he said, no nation will 
sacrifice its right to wage war. But he centered his atten- 
tion chiefly on what turned out to be the main theme of 


‘the discussion—"“'the spirit of unrest” which today stirs 


the people of all continents and provides the substance 
of the conflict of interest between East and West. The 
Soviet, he said, has capitalized on this opportunity and 
activated the forces of unrest “with an ideology and 
with propaganda.” He called upon the West to meet the 
Russian drive with a positive democratic program which 
vill embrace concrete ‘‘measures to deal with the social 
injustices on which the forces of revolt thrive.” Spe- 
cifically, he suggested worldwide undertakings to over- 
come the fundamental causes of economic misery: recla- 
mation and protection of the soil and of other primary 
sources, industrialization, land reform, hydroelectric 
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developments; and, he added, these projects “must be 
utilized for the benefit of the multitude, not merely for 
a few at the top.’ Justice Douglas also made it clear that 
the program he proposed involved political as weli as 
technological action. 


If we throw [the weight of our prestige and influ- 
ence} on the side of human rights the world over, the 
tide will turn and we will salvage even the wastelands 
of the world for the democratic cause. If we throw it on 
the side of reaction and vested interest, the democratic 
cause will lose as steadily in all areas as it has in China.... 


This same point, elaborated in terms of his own 
country and continent, was the heart of Sefior Gallegos’s 
address. As Venezuela’s first freely elected President, 
ousted from office by a military junta, Gallegos repre- 
sents almost symbolically the beleaguered democracies of 
Latin America. With poetic energy he inveighed against 
the military mind which looks for security in atomic 
power and elevates to heroism the ‘cold-blooded pilot 
who can carry death and destruction to whole peoples.” 
He implied that other countries “which have no reason 
to be unfriendly”’ have ignored the tyranny in Venezuela 
“to buy and sell,’’ and he asked whether “‘aid to the 
dictators which South America has produced and is go- 
ing to produce will be the most effective way of estab- 
lishing and defending peace.” 

Like Dr. Evatt, Foreign Minister Sharett paid tribute 
to the work of the United Nations in helping to establish 
Israel and stressed the new state’s vital need of peace if 
it is to grow or even survive. But the most significant 
part of his talk fortified the argument of Justice Doug- 
las. Pointing out that “there can be no stable peace on 
the basis of class privilege, mass privation, and general 
backwardness,’ Mr. Sharett suggested that Israel could 
contribute to the economic development and social prog- 
ress of the Arab countries, and thus to the stability of 
the whole area. He then discussed the coexistence in 
Israel of different types of production and ownership, 
“from the ultra-capitalistic to the ultra-socialistic and 
collectivist,"’ and in this free and varied yet integrated 
order he saw “the makings of a lasting social peace.” 
With a quick look at the struggle in the world as a 
whole, he indicated that peace between nations similarly 
depended upon the possibility of developing “two dis- 
tinct social and political civilizations side by side.” With- 
out pressing the parallel too far, Mr. Sharett suggested 
that the experience of Israel might offer a clue to a 
solution of the problem of world peace. The achievement 
of divergent systems in Israel proved feasible because 
they were subordinated to one common purpose—that 
of national salvation. Is there a common world problem, 
he asked, which overrides the conflict between the two 
divergent political systems. ‘To that question,” Mr. 

Sharett concluded, “the answer must be an emphatic 
affirmative. There is such a common purpose. It is the 
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survival of mankind. ... War has ceased to be a gamble 
between victory and defeat for either party. It spells a 
certainty of destruction for both .. .” 

Full support of the United Nations as the basic in- 
strumentality of peace; development of a system of 
Jaw to supplant the rule of force; acceptance of the 
principle that conflicting systems and theories can co- 


War, Peace, and Journalism ! 
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exist without war; recognition by the Western Nations of 
the revolutionary surge throughout the world and ; 
conscious effort on their part to end poverty, inequality, 
and political reaction and to cooperate with the demo. 
cratic forces in every country—these were the theme; 
that emerged most strongly in the Nation Associate; 
discussion of how peace can be achieved. 


BY THOMAS SANCTON s 


Washington, April 8 
T THE conclusion of an article on the foreign- 
A policy legislation now being considered in the 
United States Senate, published in the April 9 
issue of The Nation, I quoted a passage from a book 
by the group-psychologist Trigant Burrow, the sub- 
stance of which was Burrow’s belief that it is society's 
recurrent warlike states of mind, rather than the super- 
ficial political issues actually in dispute, which “produce 
calamities that gather their toll of human life by the 
millions.” 

“Man has no implacable enemy but his own uncon- 
sciousness,” Burrow writes elsewhere—using the term 
“unconsciousness” in its psychoanalytical meaning of 
deep-seated, unrecognized human drives and motiva- 
tions, many of which are hostile responses to the early 
and continuing frustrations and fears imposed upon man 
by an over-organized but forever chaotic external 
world. 

“Psychoanalytical jargon,” the reader may here be 
moved to protest; why introduce it in a weekly Wash- 
ington letter? The answer is: because the ideas expressed 
in the jargon are important; because the cumulative and 
many-sided social insights of scientists like Frederic 
Wertham, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Trigant Burrow (in his earlier writings), and 
certain others are forging a powerful and increasingly 
manageable tool that ought to be used when needed 
even in such unspecialized fields as political journalism. 

The related subject of psychoanalytical anthropology 
also provides insights that help us to understand the 
intellectual and emotional turmoil beneath the sur- 
face issues in Washington, Moscow, and other capitals. 
The late Ruth Benedict’s demonstration of the cohesive 
totality of all cultures, and, more important, of the 
arbitrary nature of those cultural absolutisms which 
deny any values but their own—yet are constitutionally 
unequipped to question their own—partly explains the 
malignant nonsense which forms a substantial part of 
the “pending business’ on any given day in Congress. 


, 


Gestalt psychology, too, with its expanding recog: 
nition of the interrelations of all objects and factors in 
any field of experience, provides an important analytical 
approach to those warlike “‘states of mind” which anst 
periodically, as Burrow says, plunge whole nations into outl 
a frenzy of destruction. snd 

The complex but accurate terminology of the scientific prec 
German used in many of these studies unfortunately | oy 


obscures the strength and simplicity of the ideas. It will} (4), 
be some time before such a phrase as “Gestalt journal: ial 
ism” will be seriously accepted in a Press Club bar, Yet port 
Gestalt means only the configuration, the total pattern} 


“Gestalt journalism,” that is, journalism which seeks the drift 
whole truth in any given field of politics, deeming the speci 
whole truth, or even the mere effort to discover tt, the | 


greater and qualitatively different than piecemeal, se age” 
lective reporting of its parts—‘Gestalt journalism,” ia page 
this sense, describes only what serious reporters have ingly 
tried to do since writing began. But now new techniques Fr 
exist for understanding life objectively, and even for —_ 
understanding the subjective “meaning of meaning, ©] 
quote the title of a famous work; and these techniques speci¢ 
must be employed eventually in political reporting. down 

Journalism, which is a form of communication among hogw 


human beings, ought to be drawing increasingly upon then : 
biophysics, in which Gestalt philosophy is ar ae 
There is a whole new field of investigation—terme the R 


“cybernetics” by one of its foremost pioneers, Norbert} 
Wiener—which by definition embraces fundamentals of ais 
“control and communication in animals and machines. ig 
But the one approach to such concepts that I have seen Sis as 
in popular journalism—and even there it was confined Sey, 


largely to objective description, eschewing equally valid retiren 
and important subjective reactions—is a recent article by Activi 
John McPartland in the March 28 issue of Life, entitled tain “ 
Intercollegiate Bull Session. The following passage, impece 
which the author quotes a California Institute of Tech betray 


nology student, will indicate the range of outlook: particiy 
When I'm at school and things seem pretty rou: impres. 
tine I forget what we're doing and where we're going writing 


our eC 
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and then I'll think of the gene studies that probably 
will change the human race more in the next few gen- 
erations than let’s say selective breeding has done to 
milk cattle in the last 500 years, or of the electronics 
boys at M. I. T. and their servomotor robots—intelli- 
gent, faithful, accurate, and untiring—or the computer 
men at the Moore School, with their machines that will 
solve a problem involving several hundred thousand 
separate and simultaneous calculations in a few hours, 
or the guided-missile and upper-atmosphere men at Gug- 
genheim Lab here, . . . or the biochemists at Chicago, 
to whom life is a series of electronic and molecular re- 
lationships that are becoming more obviously under- 
standable by the minute, and all the rest of us—patient, 
relentless, and ruthless... . 


W HAT has all this, and particularly Gestalt theory, 
to do with Washington politics? one may ask. The 
answer I should like to make is this: Because the Gestalt 
outlook accepts the significance of every force, tendency, 
and object in the political field as in all fields, it has 
precisely everything to do with Washington politics. If 
you sit day after day in the House or Senate. press 
gallery or attend State Department or Presidential press 
conferences, you become aware of an enormous dispro- 
portion between the politician’s one-dimensional, self- 
serving explanation of his actions and the implacable 
drift of our mismanaged nation and our mismanaged 
species into another and unimaginably terrible war. In 
the light of this knowledge, the futility of the ‘‘cover- 
age” and “‘interpretations” offered by the flat front 
pages of the average metropolitan daily is overwhelm- 
ingly apparent. 

From the rigid Marxist outlook, whether Socialist or 
Communist, any effort to explain wars as phenomena 
arising primarily from psychological factors in the 
species, rather than from the obvious material break- 
down of capitalism, will appear to be so much bourgeois 
hogwash; a journalism which seeks to probe deeper 
than simple materialistic interpretations will seem to be 
both middle-class propaganda and a waste of time. With 
the Red Army astride Europe, Communists very easily 
“understand” the warlike irrationality and absolutism 
now ascendant in the’ West, while they deny completely 
the existence of the warlike absolutism in which they 
live and breathe. 

Several months ago Sumner Welles was called out of 
retirement to testify before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee concerning the importance of cer- 
tain “spy documents” in the Hiss-Chambers case. He was 
impeccably dressed as always, affable, suave, but his face 
betrayed the profound tensions of a troubled man. I 
participated in a conversation at the press table about the 
mptession Welles had made. However, shunning any 
“titing that might smack of “psychoanalytic jargon,” in 
Cur reports we discussed the flat value of his testimony 
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and left the element of Welles the man completely un- 
touched. 

Within a week, taking a walk on a freezing night 
because of the insomnia which, the family said, had 
“troubled him for years,’’ Welles suffered his now- 
famous heart attack and almost froze to death. Such an 
occurrence would have rightly remained a private and 
personal matter had Welles never figured prominently 
in political life. But as an Under Secretary of State he 
had exerted profound influence upon the historical de- 
velopments of the 1930’s, developments which had led 
down a path of treaties, documents, and affirmations of 
right and principle into war. 

The weight and virulence of mankind’s unconscious 
hostilities were unquestionably concentrated in Germany 
during this period. But there was to some extent a failure 
of leadership throughout the world. Certainly grave fail- 
ures could be noted during this period in our State De- 
partment. Joe Citizen—soon to be G. I. Joe—had noth- 
ing but a very flat image of State Department leaders 
like Welles; yet such men were the weavers of his fate. 
The average citizen's judgment of these Olympians was 
based upon dead-pan journalistic reports accepting them 
as completely at face value as do the news photographs of 
such ceremonies as we have seen this week in Washing- 
ton with the signing of the Atlantic Pact. Joe got no idea 
of the tentative, wavering, fallible, arbitrary, individual 
outlooks and personalities that, in America and Europe, 
were forging his future. 


A WEEK ago I went with other correspondents to a 

ceremony in the park-like inner courtyard of the 
Pentagon Building. Big, ragged Louis Johnson, business 
cartelist and American Legion leader, was succeeding 
sharp little James Forrestal, cartelist, militarist, and Wall 
Street banker, as Secretary of Defense. As one news- 
paper pointed out, it was the case of an ex-college 
wrestler succeeding an ex-college boxer, and the men’s 
personal and professional ‘‘styles’’ were interestingly 
contrasted. My on-the-scene notes contained, as a re- 
porter’s notes invariably do, more of the total mood and 
meaning of that ceremony, came closer to its ‘‘Gestalt,”” 
than their ultimate rewriting would ever have done. 
Pursuing life-long habits of flat reporting, which for 
all newspapermen is largely a process of eliminating 
much they have actually seen, heard, and understood, | 
should have left out things which now, because of a 
subsequent development, I recognize as important. These 
notes bear upon my general argument, and I therefore 
transcribe them intact. 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps color guards on the 
grass. Crowd—5,000?—keeps on paved walks. Low 
stair landing used as platform. On the front benches 
the big names and big brass—Senators, Cabinet, “Joint 
Chiefs,” Saltonstall, old McKellar, Baldwin—laughter. 
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Rep. Mendell Rivers everywhere like a grasshopper. 
Under Secretary of State Jimmy Webb passes with his 
country looks, green dotted tie, striped shirt—he could 
reach greatness. He introduces two (“do you know 
my friend Tom Moore ?”—is this the man who brought 
him to Sperry Gyroscope Company?)—behind the 
benches a soldier climbs up on comfort-station roof— 
wave of laughter runs through crowd—pigeons fly 
angrily from one part of lawn to another. Army color 
guard with white gloves, blue scarves—when ceremonies 
begin Omar Bradley turns, only man in crowd facing 
rear, and salutes army color guatd at rear. Simple cere- 
monies, brief—swearing in, no speeches—Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson’s Georgia (?) drawl—the old order 
changes; the more it changes the more it remains the 
same thing—the new high command for the new war— 
grim wisp of a smile plays on Forrestal’s face—he looks 
like a little boy that has been pushed aside—really 
wanted the job. Doris Fleeson understands it better 
than the Alsops—he-looks like a boy hit in the solae 
plexus in the school yard—gray suit, the Forrestal per- 
fect tailoring and informality. Ceremony over, Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs, Fortestal, the photographers posing 
and pushing—“one more, one more.” Bomber from 
Andrews field flies low over Pentagon. The wives of 
the celebrities follow upstairs, some tired eyes, some 
mascaraed; what a life; the pace and the strain—atd 
the uncertainty. After it was over the yard quickly 
cleared—music everywhere from unseen loudspeaker 
system, filling the yard—nostalgic, from another world 
—‘Tll Be with You—In Apple Blossom Time”— 
the 1920's—redbud trees in bloom in Pentagon yard— 
how many more springs? The walks of the plaza, 
warlike building, lined with pale green benches and 
tables, weathering paint, lone man feeding pigeons— 
somehow reminiscent of the parks of nineteenth-cen- 
tury European novels, the Luxembourg, the Yussupov 
Gardens. 


My own image of Forrestal has been flat and jout- 
nalese. I have despised and feared what he symbolized— 
Wall Street's direct command of the army. Yet looking 
beyond the flat image—and all reporters have a genuine 
impulse to do this, regardless of what they set down in 
print—I realized at this ceremony that I was looking at 
a confused and suffering human being. Instead of fear 
for the authoritarian power he had symbolized, I felt 
pity. 

But more important than the question of my sub- 
jective reactions at this ceremony, I knew that a fantastic 
fifteen-billion-dollar war program, and the most mur- 
derous atmadas ever assembled on this earth, had been 
captained for three years by this man, a man not even 
now fully master of himself, a man who had no more 
right or qualification to subject his nation and his kind 
to his controlled but unconscious, turbulent, hostile con- 
cepts of life, war, and peace than does the man who 
holds the office today; than do the absolutists and mili- 
tarists who are the masters of the Red Army. 
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Today, as this is written, the Washington Post carries 
the following item: 


James V. Forrestal, former Defense Secretary, has 
been admitted to Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., for 
“medical study and physical check-up,” it has been of. 
ficially announced , . . A high-ranking Pentagon au. 
thority said Forrestal was very seriously ill. Other in- 
formed sources, asked if the recently resigned Secretary 
had suffered a nervous breakdown, said “nervous ex- 
haustion” was a better description. 


HESE are but two of numerous instances in which 

apparently secondary and peripheral elements in the 
field of observation of the press galleries and press 
tables of Washington have turned into prime and dy- 
namic elements in the Washington “‘story.” If space 
permitted, the events of this week alone would furnish 
numerous illustrations equally substantial. Count Sforza 
telling a Press Club luncheon he was not a poor man, 
and that his family because of E. C. A. now ate meat 
seven days a week instead of two, belongs in the total 


pattern of who signed the Atlantic Pact this week and 


why. Senator Connally’s rambling, arrogant references 
to the “Jews, Arabs, and Hottentots’” in North Africa 
give an insight into the primitive political outlooks that 
figured prominently in this week's Marshall Plan debate. 

An increasing number of such experiences have setved 
to confirm my slowly growing conviction that journal- 
ism, and in particular Washington journalism, must 
undertake to deal in elements it formerly ignored, now 
that a whole array of fierce and little understood ele- 
ments have come to dominate scientific, military, and 
industrial processes, and consequently the fate of man. 

Nothing is peripheral or secondary, in the old sense, 
in the Gestalt outlook; everything that has a bearing on 
an individual or a situation or exerts a force upon that 
individual or situation, is of primary importance in 
understanding them. Reporters have always known this. 
The true stories that they tell privately to one another 
in press rooms have always been nearer the whole truth 
than what they have written. 

Joe Citizen may quite willingly reach a point where 
he might want to become G. I. Joe again. Though his 
own nation’s “absolutism” is often provocative, instinct 
will lead Joe to defend his country from the outright 
challenge if a deeper absolutism should threaten 
it. But it is he himself who should reach that point, 
and through a vaster knowledge than he now possesses 
of all elements—personal and psychological, conscious 
and unconscious, as well as economic, political, and mili- 
tary—which are at work in the total field of world 
politics. And the primitive tribal obsessions of political 
and military élites can be approached, understood, ¢ 
posed, and perhaps partly disarmed and neutralized by 
the tools now available to journalists. 
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Del Vayo—Herbert V. Evatt’s Hour 








Lake Success, April 8 
HILE it is true that the United Nations is passing 
through a difficult period, the present session of the 
Assembly offers it a splendid opportunity to recover its au- 
thority as the supreme arbiter of the question of peace or 
war, In his opening address Herbert V. Evatt recalled that 
the old League of Nations was ruined by the very govern- 
ments which organized it, and by his emphasis on that fact 
acknowledged his own great responsibility as president of 
the General Assembly. By virtue of his position he is 
today the man best able to insist that the nations gathered 
again at Lake Success quit rendering lip-service to the United 
Nations while they rob it of its only reason for existence— 
to maintain the peace. 

Up to the very last, the League of Nations could have 
been saved if its head at the moment, speaking from the 
League's tribune, had called on all the powerful forces for 
peace in the world to support the Covenant against the 
nations that were ignoring or circumventing it. But the 
successive presidents of the Assembly or the Council, with 
few exceptions, had no other ambition than to please Great 
Britain and France, the League’s real bosses, who pulled the 
strings for the rest to dance. On the other hand, the secre- 
tary-general, the ineffable M. Avenol, was continually smiling 
in the direction of the two aggressor powers, Germany and 
Italy, and his chief anxiety was lest something be said which 
would prevent their return to Geneva. The appeasers of the 
thirties had such a generous conception of the League’s 
universality that they believed it could contain aggressors and 
their victims, and frequently it was the aggressors who re- 
ceived favored treatment. 

The president of the Assembly, Foreign Minister Evatt of 
Australia, has shown that he does not hold his post to 
catty out the policies of the great powers. His duty, he 
believes, is to serve the United Nations and to see that it is 
not destroyed by the very governments which brought it 
into being at San Francisco. He proved this very clearly 
at the last session of the Assembly, when he addressed his 
imptessive appeal from the Palais Chaillot to the four oc- 
cupying powers, exhorting them to come to an agreement 
on Germany and put an end to the dangerous situation in 
Berlin. Certain interested delegations reacted to his move 
with evident ill-humor; as if the mere thought of an accord 
Was repugnant to them, but the majority, and world opinion, 
applauded his courage. 

Although the present session will probably be brief and 
the next Assembly will have a new president, any energetic 
intervention of Evatt’s against those powers which want to 
ptepare for enforcing peace or making war outside the 
framework of the United Nations would be of tremendous 
iMportance. It would at once mobilize in the defense of 
the United Nations the hundreds of millions of men and 
Women in the world who want peace and are eager to find 
leaders who cannot be accused of serving this or that bloc. 





Whatever may be said to the contrary, the Atlantic Pact 
is the most severe blow yet dealt the United Nations, The 
first spontaneous reaction of Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
was representative of the misgivings felt by almost all dele- 
gates. One can tell from the very atmosphere at Lake 
Success these days that the moral authority of the U. N. has 
been gravely damaged. The peace is not so solidly established 
that it can remain unshaken when generals tell their troops 
to be ready to fight or when the President of the United 
States announces that if another occasion like Hiroshima 
presents itself more atomic bombs will be dropped. Presi- 
dent Evatt has a right to ask the United Nations to take up 
its central task of silencing the voices of war and pro- 
moting international agreements. 

But besides setting an example for all presiding officers 
of the Assembly to follow, Mr. Evatt might play another 
role, that of Grand Mediator. The part is now vacant, and 
for the sake of the well-being of the world it should be 
filled. France could have played it. But post-war France has 
had no Barthou, no Foreign Minister with enough imagina- 
tion to see that his country would become stronger and more 
prosperous by acting as intermediary than simply by serving 
as a fifth wheel in a Western bloc. Great Britain under 
Foreign Minister Bevin has squandered the great Socialist 
heritage of peace. 

The Australian Labor statesman, defending aggressively 
what he believes to be the truth, would be an excellent 
mediator. 

Dr. Evatt’s chief task at this session will be to restore 
the authority of the United Nations, which has suffered from 
the way some of the great powers, occupied with fundamental 
problems of war and peace, have ignored the existence of 
the international organization, Aside from that he will have 
little to do. He will not be able to satisfy his legitimate 
ambition to bridge the chasm between the two blocs when 
the Mindszenty affair is taken up next week. However many 
committees of investigation are named, the position of each 
bloc will remain the same. 

For one section of world opinion the Hungarian Cardinal 
will continue to be the martyr that the Roman Cath- 
olic church has made him. For another he will be the con- 
spirator described in the Hungarian government’s “Yellow 
Book,” which repéats the “confessions” of the prelate and 
his fellow-prisoners and reproduces the documents found in 
the iron pipe in the palace grounds. So far as I know, no 
formal denial of the authenticity of these texts has been 
offered either by the Vatican or by French Catholic news- 
papers like La Croix and Figaro, which have devoted a 
great deal of space to an examination of the Mindszenty 


case. 

For some weeks the attention of all who refuse to accept 
the idea of another war will be fastened on Dr. Evatt. He 
has a unique opportunity. The use he makes of it will give 
the measure of his stature as a statesman. 
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News Tailored to Fit 


BY TOM O'CONNOR 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt remarked, with that re- 

straint which is characteristic of her style: “The 
reports in the newspapers during the last few days on 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace 
and the counter-rally of the Americans for Intellectual 
Freedom seem to me rather depressing.”’ She referred, 
of course, to the actions reported, not to the manner of 
the reporting; she was thinking, no doubt, of the State 
Department's half-timorous, half-smart-aleck denial of 
visas to certain distinguished Western Europeans and 
Latin Americans who wanted to come to the conference 
and of the whipped-up hysteria of the religious groups 
which picketed the Waldorf-Astoria, These are matters 
of importance to anyone who cares about free speech and 
free assembly, and one need not have a particular view 
of United States policy or of the Communist Party to be 
disturbed by them. But to those who have a special in- 
terest in another important freedom—that of the press— 
what was said and done at the two conferences was less 
profoundly depressing than the way in which the news- 
papers and wire services handled the story. 

With certain notable exceptions there was a general 
abdication of the responsibility to furnish an impartial 
report; most of the New York newspapers not only con- 
demned the conference in their editorials, as they had a 
perfect right to do, but sought to discredit it in their 
news columns. Stories were slanted, headlines were 
loaded, incidents were invented, wild and absurd 
charges were played up, outright lies were printed as 
solemn fact. Perhaps most important of all, the serious 
things that serious people had to say about the serious 
subject of how to achieve peace were for the most part 
blithely ignored. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the New York 
Times was guilty of none of these things. The Times, 
in its peculiar majesty, stayed above the battle. It con- 
scientiously strove to be fair, dignified, accurate, and 
thorough in its coverage, and it magnificently succeeded. 
The seven other New York daily newspapers of general 
circulation were all, in varying degree, guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a responsible press, from the slaverings of 
Hearst's Journal-American and Roy Howard's World- 
Telegram to the tricky distortions of the ordinarily fair- 
minded Herald Tribune. 


iE HER syndicated newspaper column of March 29 





TOM O'CONNOR was formerly city editor of PM 
and later special writer for the Stat. 











What, after all, was the story? The National Council 
of Arts, Sciences, and Professions, a group of left-of- 
center intellectuals who are dissatisfied with United States 
foreign policy and believe we are drifting toward war 
with Russia, decided to hold a big talk-fest to publicize 
their views. They invited like-minded persons from vati- 
ous European and Latin American countries to come as 
guests, and asked the governments of the Soviet Union 
and the countries in the Soviet sphere to send prominent 
artists and scientists. The Eastern European governments 
applied for visas for more than a score of persons. The 
State Department agreed to admit them, except those 
from Hungary and Rumania, although all of them were 
either known or logically presumed to be Communists, 
since they had been selected by their governments. At 
the same time the State Department labeled the coming 
meeting a sounding-board for Communist propaganda. 
And it denied visas to those who applied from West- 
ern European countries, except one Englishman, even 
though none of these were known to be Communists and 
many of them were known not to be. 


7 Catholic War Veterans and other fervidly anti- 

Communist organizations promptly announced they 
would picket the meetings. A new organization called 
Americans for Intellectual Freedom (A. I. F.) was 
quickly created by a number of well-known anti-Soviet 
intellectuals, and a “rival” meeting was scheduled to 
voice condemnaticn of Russia and all its works, The 
press agent for Local 802 of the Musicians’ Union, 
Arnold Beichman, took over as publicist and anonymous 
“spokesman” for A. I. F., set up headquarters in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and devoted himself with conspicuous 
enthusiasm to the task of discrediting the conference by 
building up the red menace. His job, in a sense, was 4 
ptess agent’s dream: the columns of every paper were 
wide open to him. 

The conference met Friday through Sunday, March 
25-27. The papers began their Roman holiday about two 
weeks in advance, the Journal-American and the World: 
Telegram taking the lead. Their trained red-ferrets, How- 
ard Rushmore and Frederick Woltman, with a couple of 
assistants, went to work. along familiar lines, listing the 
names of sponsors who had at some time been con- 
nected with an allegedly subversive organization and 
telephoning other sponsors to try to bully or scare 
them into withdrawing. 

On March 17 it became apparent that Woltman and 
Rushmore would have no monopoly on playing ditty 
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J. On that day newspapers from coast to coast pub- 
lished a United Press story written by Lyle C. Wilson, 
Washington bureau chief, which began: “Behind sculp- 
tor Jo Davidson’s [Davidson is chairman of the 
N. C. A. S. P.} bushy whiskers looms again today the 
familiar outline of what remarkably resembles a Com- 
munist Party front.” After a couple of paragraphs Wil- 
son abandoned the notion that the coming conference 
only “remarkably resembled” a Communist Party front 
and called it, among other things, “a let’s-all-love- 
Russia clambake.”” 

In the week before the conference the New York 
papers and the wire services worked themselves up to 
a frenzy. They had plenty of material. The State De- 
partment, through its handling of the visas and its 
accompanying explanations, left no doubt that everyone 
connected with the conference was a Communist or fel- 
low-traveler. The Friends of Democracy, an effective anti- 
Nazi organization during the war and now actively anti- 
Communist, demanded that Jo Davidson, Howard Fast, 
and Albert Kahn, three of the conference's sponsors, be 
indicted for failure to register as Cominform agents. The 
Catholic War Veterans and allied groups kept promising 
a bigger and bigger picket line of “loyal Americans’; 
their figure finally was 100,000, twenty-four hours a day 
for three days, complete with mobile first-aid station 
and doughnuts-and-coffee canteen. (As it turned out, 
picketing was sporadic, and even the police estimates, 
generally about double the actual number, never reached 
a higher figure than 2,000 at a time.) 
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But it was Beichman for the A. I. F. who did the 
most ingenious and effective sniping job, and the way 
the newspapers and wire services handled his releases 
was perhaps their greatest offense. Beichman had four 
noteworthy inspirations, in addition to the constantly 
repeated charge that the peace conference was a Com- 
munist plot. These were (1) that the sponsors were 
withdrawing in droves; (2) that two members of the 
Russian delegation—the novelist A. A. Fadeyev, secre- 
tary-general of the Union of Soviet Writers, and I. D. 
Rujansky, a scientific-writer serving as secretary and in- 
terpreter—were in reality Russian secret-police agents, 
assigned to keep an eye on Dmitri Shostakovich and 
shield him from “anti-Soviet contacts’; (3) that the 
expenses of the conference were being paid by the Com- 
inform; (4) that American literary and music critics, 
unnamed, had created an “intellectual reign of terror” 
among writers and musicians, unnamed, and coerced 
them into lending their support to the peace conference. 

Among the sponsors cited by Beichman on Thurs- 
day morning, March 24, as having withdrawn were three 
—Franklin P. Adams, Canada Lee, and Rabbi Mordecai 
M. Kaplan—who had in fact withdrawn, and five— 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Lynn Riggs, Professor Ernest 
Hocking, the Reverend Karl Chworosky, and Rabbi Her- 
bert S. Goldstein—who had not. The three big wire 
services and every afternoon paper except the Post 
used the story and the list of names without the ordinary 
procedure of checking. When the A. P. finally got around 
to sending out a revised story, it was curiously worded: 
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“The eve of a ‘world peace’ conference today saw... 
a controversy over who is and isn’t resigning from the 
list of sponsors.” It went on to quote the A. I. F.’s list 
of eight and the N. C. A. S. P.’s denial concerning five. 
It was left to the reader to decide who was telling the 
truth. Apparently the A. P.’s vast newsgathering ap- 
paratus was unable to ascertain the simple facts. 


EICHMAN’S other releases were handled with sim- 
ilar tenderness, All papers carried his unsupported 
charge that Fadeyev and Rujansky were M. V. D. agents. 
The charge that the Cominform was paying the bill 
for the peace conference was generally played up; the 
statement of responsible conference officials about how 
it was being financed—through registration fees and col- 
lections—was buried or altogether ignored. The “reign 
of terror’ story was quoted in extenso, despite its lack 
of a single name or incident. The story was, of course, 
a thinly veiled attack on Olin Downes, music critic of 
the Times, who was an active participant in the confer- 
ence. The Herald Tribune managed to mention his name 
in such a way as to make it clear that he was the one 
against whom the charge was made. 

The Herald Tribune's whole coverage was a disap- 
pointment to those who have admired its considerable 
honesty and forthrightness in handling touchy subjects. 
Though not so blatantly derisive as the other papers, it 
showed unmistakable bias in its handling of the story. 
In its first edition on Friday, with the conference opening 
that night, it ran a three-column headline at the top of 
page one: “ ‘Peace’ Rally Picketing Limited by Police 
Edict; Shostakovich in Hiding.” 

The first part of the headline was incorrect; the Times 
in its first edition accurately reported that the police 
had lifted all restrictions. The second part, like most of 
the story that followed, was an attempt to make some- 
thing mysterious and significant and somehow unwhole- 
some out of the fact that Shostakovich and his com- 
panions, who had flown in from Berlin the day before, 
had spent their first morning here resting in privacy. That 
afternoon they were so little in hiding that they walked 
into the conference headquarters in the Hotel Iroquois 
and introduced themselves at the switchboard. In the 
evening they appeared at a concert Stokowski was con- 
ducting at Carnegie Hall, and Shostakovich permitted 
himself to be interviewed by a World-Telegram reporter 
who spoke Russian. By the time the Tr/bune’s final edi- 
tion came out, the Carnegie Hall appearance was known; 
so the “Shostakovich in Hiding” was dropped from the 
headline—but not from the story. The misinformation 
about picketing remained in both headline and story. 

The Sunday Herald Tribune put on an equally curi- 
ous performance. The main headline, four columns at 
the top right, was: ‘“Counter-Rally Cheers Attacks on 
Russia for ‘Intellectual Purge’; ‘Peace’ Rally Defends 
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Soviets.’” The lead story under this headline was devoted 
entirely to a sympathetic account of the A. I. F. meeting, 
even unto the spring sunshine enjoyed by the overflow 
crowd standing in Bryant Park to listen to the program 
by means of loudspeakers. The doings at the Waldorf 
conference were related in a separate story beginning be- 
low the fold of the paper; this featured an ‘‘acrimonious” 
session at which Shostakovich and his colleagues “rose 
in defense of official Soviet strictures on intellectuals.” 
Presumably the sun was shining on the Waldorf that 
day, too, but the Tribune did not find it newsworthy, 
The A. I. F, meeting was described as ‘‘an overflow 
crowd which jammed two auditoriums” (with 450 peo- 
ple); the N. C. A. S. P. panel session on writing and 
publishing was “attended by 500 partisan guests.” 


} genet for the Times, all papers showed unmistak- 
able selectivity in their coverage. Everything said or 
done which would help to pin the red label on the confer- 
ence was featured; everything which might tend to cast a 
sympathetic light on it was ignored or buried. At the 
Friday press conference a hostile reporter tried to ask 
the Russians a question about what had happened to a 
Jong list of allegedly purged writers and scientists in 
the U. S. S. R. and was brushed off by Dr. Shapley. 
The headlines blared that the delegates were evading 
embarrassing questions. When the same question was 
asked at a panel discussion and answered in considerable 
detail, only the T/mes thought it worth mentioning. 

More infuriating to the delegates and staff of the 
peace meeting than any of the printed accounts were 
the things some reporters did, not in an effort to get 
news, but as violent partisans of a point of view. Most 
of the incidents were trivial in themselves—insulting 
remarks to delegates, crude practical jokes like 4 a.m. 
telephone calls to summon delegates to fictitious emer- 
gency conferences. At the plenary session Julius Epstein 
of the New Leader alternated between conferring with 
Journal-American and World-Telegram reporters at the 
ptess table and removing his press badge, taking a seat 
among the delegates, and clamoring for recognition to 
make a speech. Two reporters at the Madison Square 
Garden meeting tried to persuade the house electrician 
to plunge the hall into darkness at one point. 

To revert to Mrs. Roosevelt’s word, ‘‘depressing.” 
It is not less true because it has been said so often that 
this is a time of fateful decision in the world, There 
should be calm consideration of varying opinions on 
how to avoid war. Judgments should be based upoa 
full information. We rely upon our newspapers to pfo- 
vide that information. Soviet journalists sneer at out 
vaunted freedom of the press, and say that we mean 
by it freedom to print lies and distortions, to misinform 
and mislead the people. Surely it is depressing to ft 
flect how much we have done to prove them right. 
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OPE deferred, and a slight reduction in beer duty, 
is all that Sir Stafford Cripps can offer Britons 
looking for an easement of tax burdens, and a 

good many hearts, including some Labor ones, are pretty 
sick. Expectations that this year’s budget, presented to 
Parliament on April 6, would include some tax relief 
had been based on both political and financial calcula- 
tions. Since a general election is due within fifteen 
months, some people thought Cripps might follow dis- 
tinguished precedents and produce a budget with pop- 
ular appeal. This notion was reinforced by financial 
results for the year ending March 31. Gross revenue in 
the period reached a record total of $18,800 million, 
and there was a whacking surplus of $1,412 million. 

The optimists might have known that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the last man in the world to trim 
his sails to catch votes. ‘“We have to face our economic 
and financial problems with realism,’’ Cripps told the 
House of Commons, “‘and must not allow ourselves to be 
catried away by a quite understandable desire to court 
electoral popularity.’’ Among the realities of which he 
took account were increasing expenditure for the armed 
forces and the social services, and a certain fall in rev- 
enue, which was swollen last year by non-recurring re- 
ceipts; Thus even in purely financial terms his prospec- 
tive surplus for 1949-50 did not permit any large 
remission of taxes if a deficit was to be avoided. 

Cripps, for all his stern integrity, has not, as I know 
from conversation with him, become a convert to the old 
Treasury orthodoxy of budget-balancing for its own 
sake. If he is concerned this year, as last, to cover ex- 
penditure by revenue, it is because his task as Chancellor 
is subservient to his responsibility as Minister of Eco- 
nomic Planning for keeping the real budget—the budget 
of national resources—in balance. It is to achieve this end 
that he is continuing to use fiscal means to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The nature of the problem was made clear in the 
recently published ‘Economic Survey for 1949,” in 
which plans were set forth for the production and dis- 
tribution of Britain's national income. The estimated total 
for the year is $40,000 million, an increase of $1,300 
million over 1948. Of this amount 62 per cent, it is fore- 
cast, will be absorbed by personal consumption of goods 
and services; 18 per cent will be accounted for by current 
government expenditure, which in so far as it represents 
the Provision of social services means additional con- 
sumption in the shape of medical care and so forth; the 
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remaining 20 per cent is for investment, including pro- 
vision for depreciation. 

It has to be assumed that total national income cannot 
be importantly increased beyond this estimate, which al- 
lows for some rise in productivity, since the available 
labor force in Britain is almost fully employed. Conse- 
quently, in order to reduce taxation and so increase 
spendable income, it would be necessary to change the 
economic plan in one of several ways. The government 
could, for instance, decide to reduce its own expenditure 
by an equivalent amount, but as Cripps pointed out, de- 
fense charges cannot readily be cut pending a complete 
change in the international situation, while the cost of 
social services, which few Britons wish to curtail, must 
continue to rise as present schemes are fully developed. 

Another alternative would be to cut down investment, 
which accounts for a considerably larger share of na- 
tional income than in 1938. But it is largely on new 
investment that future improvements in Britain’s stand- 
ard of living depend. Total man-power can at best in- 
crease slowly, since the population is nearly stationary, 
so that a rising total of goods and services can be ct- 
tained only by greater productivity. Moreover, in addition 
to new industrial plants, Britain needs to make heavy 
investments in houses, hospitals, schools, and other facili- 
ties which contribute to a higher standard of living. 

What would be the effects of reducing taxation now? 
There would, of course, be more money in private pock- 
ets, but theoretically there would be no more goods on 
which to spend it. Probably, however, since Britain has 
a planned but not dictated economy, the inflationary 
forces which were curbed to a considerable extent last 
year would again make themselves felt. Rising prices for 
consumer goods would then tend to draw materials and 
man-power away from the capital and export industries. 
As a result not only would investment begin to shrink 
in the industries where it is most needed, but the really 
extraordinary progress Britain has been making toward 
reestablishing its balance of international payments 
would be checked. And hopes of independence of Amer- 
ican aid when E. R. P. ends in 1952 would be dimmed. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Cripps should ask 
his fellow-countrymen to keep their belts tight a little 
longer and so consolidate recovery. 

Some of his Labor critics fear, however, that in main- 
taining anti-inflation measures he is fighting an enemy 
already slain instead of preparing to meet a new one. 
They believe there is now danger that the econdmic plan 
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will be upset by people failing to purchase their allotted 
share of the national product. They point to worldwide 
indications of disinflation and ask for steps to forestall 
a slump before the dismal problem of unemployment 
reappears. Undeniably, this possibility exists, but the 
chance of serious unemployment in Britain in the near 
future would seem rather remote. Any slack in jobs that 
develops in the consumer-goods industries should easily 
be taken up by the many trades which still have a crying 
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need for more workers. Moreover, British plans for cap. 
ital expenditure, which to a considerable extent are under 
government control, provide a stabilizing influence absent 
in this country. Should, nevertheless, external causes 
threaten to bring on unemployment in Britain, there is 
little doubt that Cripps would take the necessary fiscal 
steps to counteract it. For he shares the Socialist concep- 
tion of public finance as a tool which can be readily 
adjusted when the economic job it has to do changes. 


Japan: Gibraltar or Bataan? 


BY WILLIAM COSTELLO 


Tokyo, April 
ECRETARY of the Army Kenneth Royall’s state- 
Gre that in a war emergency Japan might be an 
albatross around the neck of the American military 
establishment silenced some of the crowd noises here, 
but it is doubtful whether the full implications of this 
thesis have been digested. Tokyo correspondents who at- 
tended the gossipy off-the-record session at which Mr. 
Royall aired his views have generally overlooked the fact 
that the Secretary was talking about Japan but thinking 
about Asia. 

Mr. Royall’s contention rests on certain assumptions, 
not all of which have been explicitly acknowledged in 
either military or civilian circles. Put briefly, these are: 
(1) Any war in the last half of the twentieth century 
will differ radically from the modified nineteenth-century 
mayhem of 1914-18 and the more elaborate experiments 
of World War II. (2) Fuel (oil) is the Achilles heel of 
nations engaged in modern warfare; and the best base 
is no better than the amount of fuel which can be stored 
there and defended for the use of airplanes and ships 
in the area. (3) The deciding factors in the choice of a 
modern base are space for dispersed landing strips, op- 
portunity for both offensive and defensive maneuvers, 
and a limited local demand for supplies. A large popula- 
tion to be provisioned represents a logistics burden, not 
an effective combat reserve. (4) Long-range bombers 
make old strategic concepts obsolete. (5) East Asia is 
not self-sufficient in fuel. High-octane gasoline is not 
ptoduced anywhete between the Ural Mountains and 
Australia, except in limited quantities in Borneo and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Since large-scale air operations 





WILLLAM COSTELLO is Far Eastern news director 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System. He is about to 
start home by way of India and the Middle East and 
will write regularly for The Nation about the countries 
he visits en route. 











may burn a tanker of fuel every two days, and since the 
coast of Asia is 8,000 miles from the California oil 
fields, it is obvious that the lack of fuel production in 
Asia dominates all other strategic considerations. 

The logical inference from these assumptions is that 
only the United States could fight an air war in Asia. 
Only the United States possesses the necessary tonnage 
of naval and merchant shipping to solve the logistics 
problem, as General Douglas MacArthur so incisively 
implied in referring recently to the Pacific as “an Amer- 
ican Jake.” If in 1941 the American frontier was at the 
Rhine, in 1949 California’s outer expendable defenses 
are on the Pacific islands that extend from the Aleutians 
through Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, and 
Borneo to Sumatra. 

This is the military concept behind Secretary Royall’s 
statement. When he discounted Japan, he was merely 
voicing a brutal pragmatism which has been crystallizing 
since the end of the war. He was accepting Asia as 4 
fact, not as a fictitious preconception. American military 
men whose experience has been limited to Europe think 
easily of civilian populations as pools of skilled man-~ 
power capable of swift integration into the American wat 
machine. Those who know Asia think of the frightened 
Korean woman who was asked by an American soldiet 
which side she was on. “I am on yours,” she said, eyeing 
his carbine; “‘you are strong.” 

Asia is a vast sea of poverty, illiteracy, superstition, 
misery, and chaos. It is underprivileged and exploited, 
politically immature and morally adrift, often its owa 
worst enemy. It is a primitive battlefield of rudimentaty 
appetites. And it is a military anachronism. The order 
of battle in Asia is the ultimate refinement of guerrilla 
tactics—powerful scattered rendezvous which can be 
made self-supporting and no more. High officers com 
cede that the next war may start with atom bombs, but 
none of them believe it will be won by them. A base t 
be of any value must be good for the long haul. 

Secretary Royall’s unorthodox dissertation on strategy 
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seems to have fathered a notion that he was tossing a 

mn at General MacArthur. Canny insiders scoft 
at such gossip. One correspondent said cynically: “As 
supreme commander MacArthur is acting the part of 
pro-consul, but don’t ever forget this: by temperament 
and training he is a professional gunman, a killer. He 
never lets his feelings get in the way of his military 
genius.” 


apnea S about MacArthur's attitude have 
arisen largely from the fact that he has nurtured 
among his staff officers a group preaching the pseudo- 
military dogma that Japan could be developed as a “‘bar- 
rier against communism” in Asia. Basically, the supreme 
commander believes Asiatic communism should be 
fought on the mainland, should be prevented from 
spreading io the islands of the western Pacific. Never- 
theless, he would be the last to advocate a war-time 
operational strategy which magnified his logistics prob- 
lem; he still remembers the scanty resources with which 
he fought his way back from Australia to the Philippines. 
And MacArthur is aware that in another war Europe 
would have the same imperious priority. To operate from 
Japan in such a contingency would be military suicide. 
His earlier toleration of the “barrier” school of thought 
may be interpreted as indulgent political temporizing. 
While MacArthur is not in conflict with Royall’s 
thesis, he was not the original sponsor of the doctrine 
that Asiatic military diamonds come in small packages. 
Lieutenant General Ennis Whitehead, commander of 
the Far East Air Force, and Lieutenant General Albert 
Wedemeyer, chief of plans and operations at the Penta- 
gen, were the first to be convinced that the logistic. waste 
of keeping Japan and China in a war would more than 
offset their usefulness as a source of man-power. These 
men and others know with what ease Japan could be 
paralyzed with submarines and fire bombs and with what 
magical swiftness even well-trained Chinese armies evap- 
orate under pressure. They know the Pacific theater was 
short-changed in World War II and will probably be 
again. One general who is especially articulate on this 
subject said, “All we need to do with Japan is keep it 
neutralized!” So far debate has centered on Japan, but 
the logical extension of the doctrine takes in China also. 
If the support of Japan’s economy and civilian popula- 
tion in war time would be a liability, what military asset 
could be found in China, which is even more backward 
industrially? 
_ The question is made pertinent by the panicky in- 
sistence of some American Senators on pouring another 
billion and a half dollars down the Chinese rathole. The 
application of the Royall doctrine is not even being 
Petceived in Washington. However, an astute Ameri- 
‘aN correspondent—a hard-boiled anti-Communist—ob- 
served recently after his first visit to China: “Without 
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American arms there could be no real war in China, at 
least none that threatened the peace of other nations. If 
the United States goes on providing munitions to any 
faction or regime in 
China, we are morally 
responsible for all the 
blood that may be 
shed.” 

Sooner or later Roy- 
all’s thesis will have to 
be accepted or repudi- 
ated in its entirety. It is 
not enough to say the 
United States has no 
moral obligation to de- 
fend Japan and no 
sound military reason 
for doing so. If the 
doctrine is correct, it 


must be applied in = 
% 





whole “‘have-not’’ re- 
gion of the Far East. 
Sentimental Senators 
will contribute nothing 
to the stabilization of America’s Far Eastern policy by 
making assumptions for China which are invalid for 
Japan, or vice versa. 

The immediate upshot of the controversy started by 
Mr. Royall is that military theorizers who wanted to ereet 
a barrier against communism in Japan have about decided 
to haul down their colors. Since no appeal can be made 
to the American public on sentimental grounds, Japan's 
future will be largely determined by economic expedi- 
ency. The impact of this reorientation on the Japanese 
has been profound. One school of clever casuists had 
imagined that Japan could play Russia and the United 
States off against each other. They are now painfully 
aware that Japan must work its passage and that any 
flirtation with communism is more likely to end in rape 
than in courtship. 

American policy-makers have still a final contradiction 
to resolve. It has been decided in Washington that Japan 
must be made safe for American investors, that American 
capital must be able to use Japanese cheap labor to pro- 
duce for Asiatic markets. Of course, the most important 
of these markets will be China. But there seems every 
likelihood that China will be dominated by the red re- 
gime of Mao Tse-tung. And the Communists have been 
alienated by American aid to the Nationalists. Further 
American aid, such as is now being proposed in Con- 
gress, might alienate them completely. If China should 
refuse to do business with America, the boycott might 
easily be extended to Japanese products made with 
American capital, and the result would be economic 
disaster in Japan. 


Ca DE tem 
a oe 


General MacArthur 
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Out Damned Spot! 


BY CAROLUS 


[The German Industrial Fair which is discussed below in 
articles by ‘Carolus’ and Robert Bradford opened at the 
Museum of Science and Industry in New York City on 
April 9. More than five hundred firms are exhibiting their 
products, from sports clothes, costume jewelry, beer, and 
wines to Diesel motors, automobiles, and farm machinery. 
Three hundred German business men and women have come 
to America to show their firms’ wares, after a screening 
by the Military Government. Almost a hundred and fifty 
others, one-time Nazis, were refused admission. The fair has 
the sanction of the British and French governments. Several 
months ago its formal name was changed from “Germany 
749” to "Military Government Exhibition.” 

“Carolus” is the pseudonym of The Nation’s correspondent 
in western Germany. An exile from Germany during the 
Hitler regime, he was a pre-war German trade-union leader 
and is now a special adviser on social and economic mat- 
ters to the occupation authorities.) 


Frankfurt, March 27 

N A praiseworthy endeavor to provide work for the 
[sen people, and incidentally to relieve the Amer- 

ican taxpayer of an annual bill for their support run- 
ning to a billion dollars, General Lucius D. Clay’s Mili- 
tary Government is staging a German Industrial Fair in 
the United States. The citizens of New York will be able 
presently to inspect and admire the fruits of German 
craftsmanship and technical skill. 

Two German products will be conspicuously absent 
from the fair—Cyklon B” and “Persil.” Cyklon B is 
a hydrocyanic-acid product made before and during the 
war by a firm called “Degesch” (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fir Schadlingsbekampfung—German Pest Control Com- 
pany), a subsidiary of I. G. Farben, the dye trust. It 
happens that at the present time the former general 
manager of Degesch, a certain Dr. Peters, and two of 
his associates are being tried in Frankfurt in a German 
civilian court for crimes against humanity. According to 
the evidence, Cyklon B was supplied in large quantities 
to the Auschwitz concentration camp, where it was used 
to exterminate four and a half million men, women, and 
children. The Frankfurt trial has been dragging on for 
weeks. By the time the New York fair opens, the 
verdict will probably have been returned. The prosecutor 
has asked for fifteen years for Peters, half that term for 
his associates.* 

In the face of the mass murder of four and a half 
million people, the degree of punishment meted out to 


* On March 29, according to the files of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Dr. Peters was sentenced +o five yeats’ imprisonment. His 
associates were acquitted. 


these gentlemen does not seem too important. I. G. Far. 
ben executives have already been acquitted by a military 
tribunal at Niirnberg, and the German civilian judges to 
whom the lesser fry have been left are following the line 
marked out there. What is noteworthy in the proceedings 
at Frankfurt is the revelations that have been made about 
the indifference of the German people to what went on at 
Auschwitz. 

The defendants are intelligent, well-educated, able 
men. For years not a single grain of hydrocyanic acid 
could leave their plant or their warehouse without elab- 
orate, government-imposed safety measures. Then sud- 
denly Cyklon B was shipped out by the ton on the mete 
order of an S. S. officer. Non-German radio stations be 
gan to report mass exterminations in the German concen- 
tration camps. Tens of thousands of Germans secretly 
listened to these broadcasts. Hundreds of Germans were 
employed as guards and in other capacities in the camps. 
Neither they nor the defendants ever heard, saw, or even 
dreamed of the use to which these tons of hydrocyanic 
acid were being put. They were not interested. 

An unimpeachable witness at the Frankfurt trial has 
testified that he saw Dr. Peters at Buchenwald. The wit- 
ness had had to look on as his sister and her five children 
were taken to the gas chambers. Peters denies ever hav- 
ing inspected the Auschwitz camp and any knowledge of 
what the gas was used for. : 

S. S. officers, clergymen, teachers, former guards from 
the camps, and numberless others have been questioned 
at Frankfurt. All their stories have been alike. They knew 
nothing about any gas. When they were reminded that 
eyewitnesses had mentioned the clouds of smoke that 
rose from the furnaces at Auschwitz on some days and 
the pervasive stench of cadavers, it always turned owt 
that they had not been in camp on that particular day of 
that the wind had been blowing away from them. 

Day after day the German newspapers run pages of 
news about sports, entertainment, film stars, murder 
trials, new plays and books. But even the Frankfurt pres 
can spare no more than fifty or sixty lines a day for the 
Degesch trial—for the story of how human beings wett 
driven into the gas chambers in batches of fifteen hun- 
dred, of their screams of anguish, of their death throes. 
And the space devoted to the trial decreases with the 
distance from Frankfurt. The German public does 90 
want to read about such things. 

Worse yet, in Munich and elsewhere Nazi and S. 5. 
criminals, accused of murder and other crimes, | 
proudly pledge their allegiance to their Fuhrer, Hitlet. 
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They rant against this “law dictated by the enemy’’ that 
forces them into court. They bemoan the fact that far 
too many Jews are left in Germany, and the spectators 
break into applause. Counsel for Dr. Peters advised the 
court that it need not take possible reaction abroad into 
acount, since the world was not interested in the De- 
gesch trial and had become wholly indifferent to Ausch- 
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been able to get as many “Persil coupons” and character 
witnesses as they needed. 

The denazification proceedings have spawned fraud, 
perjury, corruption, and finally terror. First the Nazis 
and their henchmen used every form of bribery and so- 
cial pressure to clear themselves; then when they saw 
how easy it was, they used terror to save money. Prose- 
cution witnesses began to retract their written deposi- 
tions in court. By 1947 no villager dared to testify pub- 
licly against a Nazi. True, many Nazis have been 
sentenced or fined by the denazification courts, some 
heavily; but the great majority are simply laughing up 
their sleeves, 

One big industrialist and war profiteer, part owner 
of the Opel automobile works, a former member of the 
Nazi Party and one of its financial backers, a man who 
employed thousands of prisoners of war and slave la- 
borers, was fined 2,000 marks, at the time the equivalent 
of 400 American cigarettes. On the other hand, thou- 
sands of postal and railroad workers, day laborers and 
petty white-collar employees, men who got thirty or 
forty marks in their weekly pay envelope, have been put 
in. the same criminal group as wealthy industrialists and 
made to pay the same fines, often losing their jobs to 
boot. Yet these were often poor wretches who, because 
they must have bread for their children, dared not resist 
the pressure to join the party or one of its subsidiaries. 

A few days ago a denazification court acquitted Herr 
Florian, former Gawleiter of Diisseldorf, a criminal on a 
large scale and one of the most powerful figures in the 
Nazi hierarchy. The Jargest fine a village denazification 
court would impose on Hindenburg’s son and political 
manager, who helped Hitler to power, was 2,000 marks. 
In 1948 Herr Schacht, once president of Hitler's Reichs- 
bank, who financed German rearmament with loans from 
the United States and Great Britain, was sentenced to 
eight years in a labor camp in the American zone. On 
appeal he was acquitted. The government appealed in 
turn, and a day was set for the trial. Schacht simply 
failed to appear. He sits in the British zone writing books 
and editorials, and neither the military nor the civilian 
authorities have compelled him to obey the summons of 
the court. 

To the credit of the American administrators it must 
be said that: they have been most zealous in their 
endeavors to create respect for the denazification law. 
But in the face of a “Persil coupon’’ even General Clay 

was powerless. The work of the denazification courts 
is now at an end, and judges and prosecutors are being 
victimized. They are unable to find employment, either 
in private industry or in the civil service. In the Amer- 
ican-occupied state of Wiirttemberg the former members 
of the denazification courts a few weeks ago implored 
the Military Government to help them get work so they 
could support their families. 
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Eitler Would Have Been 
Proud of Them 


BY ROBERT BRADFORD 


New York, April 8 

N THE fortnight of April 9-24 German firms will 

be exhibiting their goods at a German Industrial 
Fair in Rockefeller Center in New York. Some 530 firms 
are scheduled to participate in this exposition, which is 
sponsored by the American Military Government in Ger- 
many. The products of between forty and fifty of the 
largest bear the swastika trademark. 

The catalogue of exhibits shows clearly that these 
German industrialists would like to put the Fatherland 
back on a war-industry basis. In full-page advertise- 
ments numerous companies describe themselves as 
thoroughly equipped to manufacture and deliver every 
article a country needs to fight a modern war. Diesel 
engines, hydraulic presses, liquefied chlorine gas, heavy 
trucks and vehicles, and many other items adaptable to 
war use are prominently displayed. 

Lanz, one of the biggest exhibitors, a Baden concern, 
was one of the first firms to break the Versailles treaty 
by supplying Hitler with weapons for his secret armies; 
its owners and directors were among Hitler’s chief finan- 
cial backers. Five of the factories exhibiting were stolen 
bodily from Czechoslovakia by the Germans. Although 
Ribbentrop was hanged as one of the ten major war 
criminals, the catalogue contains an advertisement of 
Henkell champagne, which is owned by his immediate 
family. Americans who want to give still more business 
to former Nazis can drink this champagne out of glasses 
made by the Rosenthal Chinaware Company, which 
boasted of its loyalty to the party in Hitler’s own news- 
paper, the Vdlkischer Beobachter. For those whose taste 
runs to beer, the Unterberg-Albrecht and Léwenbrau 
firms, close allies of the Hitler regime, will show their 
products. 

American Military Government officials are trying to 
keep secret the names of the German business men who 
are here for the exposition lest as former friends of 
Hitler they get the kind of treatment given his fa- 
vorite pianist, Walter Gieseking. Russell Birdwell’s pub- 
lic-relations outfit has been hired to preserve the hush- 
hush and drum up good feeling for the fair. The 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League and members of both 
houses of Congress have made repeated demands for a 
list of these men but so far have got nothing except 





ROBERT BRADFORD is on the staff of the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League. 
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regrets from General Clay and a polite acknowledgment 
from the Secretary of Defense. More than a third of the 
names originally recommended by the Bizonal Admip. 
istration were struck off the list by General Clay, but 
some of the worst Nazis had already left for the United 
States. 

A man named Peter Pixis was Hitler’s chief organizer 
of Nazi propaganda fairs abroad; during the war he 
specialized in setting up exhibitions in enemy countries 


that were to be overrun or in neutral countries that were | 


to be bullied. The American Military Government chose 
Pixis to stage the fair in New York. His clearance was 
later withdrawn, over the bitter protests of William John 
Logan, New York banker and director of the Joint In- 
port-Export Agency, but his wife, Gerda Pixis, had 
already arrived in New .York. Now Gerda Pixis is in 
charge of layouts at the exposition. 


The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League obtained the | 


removal of Dr. Herbert Gross, a former Nazi agent, 
from the exposition committee. Dr. Gross’s activities 
were exposed by a Congressional committee, and he was 


expelled from the Foreign Press Association for fraud | 


and unprofessional conduct. Although the doctor will 
not be here in person to greet his friends, the catalogue 
carries a half-page advertisement of a newspaper of 
which he is director, Handelsblatt, the largest German 
trade journal. 

Backers of the exposition have started a secret drive 
for the support of German American organizations whose 
ties to the Fatherland are closer than to America. Ata 
carefully guarded meeting at the headquarters of the 
New York Liederkranz on March 28 these organizations 
agreed to mobilize 20,000 members to attend the exhibi 
tion in Rockefeller Center as “a duty to the Fatherland.’ 
“In this way,” it was explained at the meeting, “the 
impression can be created that the American public is 
greatly interested in this exhibit, and the large number 
of daily visitors can be used to stampede American 


buyers into believing that the fair is important to them.” ; 


At the same meeting Yorkville friends of the Reich 
were told that a steady flow of visitors would keep the 
American Military Government, “which has helped so 
much by its understanding attitude on denazification, 
from getting into trouble with Congress over the huge 
sums of money spent in this effort to put exports of 
German low-wage industries back on the American 
market. Various patriotic organizations, on the other 
hand, may be expected to picket the fair. 

At present it is planned to take the ex 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. T 
gates to the recent Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace were not allowed to stay long or to leave 
New York, but it seems that the 300-odd German bust- 
ness men, many of them known Nazis, may travel about 
the United States looking for orders. 
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The Autobiography of 
Morris Cohen 


! 4 DREAMER’S JOURNEY. The auto- 


biography of Morris Raphael Cohen. 
The Beacon Press and the Free Press. 


$4. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE. By Morris R. Cohen. 
Henry Holt and Company. $4.50. 


THIN even the short two years 

since his death, the stature of 
Mortis Cohen has increased. Possibly 
this is because in our present mood, 
beset by political anxicties and pervaded 
by the awful rediscovery of the sinful- 
ness of man, fine metaphysical dis- 
tinctions among pragmatists, realists, 


| and idealists no longer seem so funda- 


mental, The man who asked if it were 
not enough to have cleaned the Augean 
stables of philosophy looms in the cur- 
rent perspective no longer as a wholly 
destructive critic but as the philosopher 


| who possessed, more than most of his 
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contemporaries, a source of inward 
strength. 

The republication, under the title of 
“Studies in Philosophy and Science,” of 
his scattered essays, most of which ap- 
peared in technical journals between 
1910 and 1940 but which are readable 
beyond most of the pages in those pe- 
tiodicals, witnesses the range of his 
knowledge and the untiring ferocity of 
his analysis, Nobody he discusses— 
Bacon, Dewey, Hegel, Royce—comes 
off unscathed, but it is not these demoli- 
tions that now so much impress the 
tader as the Jittle observations along 
the way: “Even in science half a loaf is 
better than nothing at all, especially if 
the whole loaf is unattainable even to 
the specialist himself.” A philosopher 
who could achieve such non-academic 
‘implicity drew upon other stores of 
‘xpetience than meetings of the Phil- 
rsophical Association—if only upon a 
life-long devotion to the New York 
Giants, The logician who defined logic 
8 “a study of the exhaustive possibil- 
“4 hm being” was himself an exist- 
toa first and a logician only 


So it is both ironic and fitting that 


with the posthumous publication of his 
autobiography, even though it was left 
unfinished and the last chapters are 
fragments, there appears the book by 
which Morris Cohen will be longest and 
most widely remembered. It will de- 
mand a permanent place among the 
classics of immigrant narrative, and one 
not too far behind the greater classics of 
intellectual biography. And because it 
reveals in human terms, with humility 
and yet with a touch of vanity, the 
sources from which his strength was 
gathered, it explains why he conspicu- 
ously succeeded in writing philosophy 
that can be read as literature. 
Especially rich are the chapters on 
his boyhood in Russia, his first experi- 
ences in New York, and the associa- 
tion with Thomas Davidson. Four chap- 
tets grouped under the heading Jewish 
Social Studies and American Democracy 
are stalwart affirmations of liberalism, 
but in them the narrative interest is sac- 
rificed to an argument that comes close 
to special pleading. He did not so well 
digest his experience with the various 
aspects of “‘the Jewish problem” as he 
did that of his boyhood in Minsk; per- 
haps he could not, since it was evi- 
dently more painful to him than the 
beatings his grandfather had admin- 
istered. He moralizes that there is 
needed a _ special Anti-Defamation 
League to protect Jews against the 
slander of their fellow-Jéws, but one 
could wish that in these chapters he 
had told his story with the same forth- 
rightness he achieved in the earlier ones. 
There is, indeed, a quality about the 
whole book which, apart from the un- 
completed state, somehow prevents even 
the best of its pages from realizing the 
greatness they promise, It is, I suspect, 
the defect of Cohen’s special virtue— 
and he would be the first to demand 
that no man’s shortcomings be passed 
over. For all his transparent honesty, 
there is a singular remoteness in his 
attitude toward the experiences he re- 
lates, even the most poignant. It is not, 
certainly, concealment, and it is not 
mere philosophical detachment; it is 
rather a kind of distrust. It is related, 
I should hazard, to his unique achieve- 


ment as a philosopher and logician. 
“Experience alone,” he said, “cannot 
prove the absolute impossibility of 
things that have not as yet occurred.” 
Because early-in life he was given this 
insight, he was indeed a stray dog 
among American philosophers of the 
last generation, when most Americans, 
responding along with Dewey to the 
spirit of the age, fell in love with ex- 
perience and found too Jate that em- 
piricism is an ambiguous mistress. This 
may raise the question of whether it is 
not better to have loved and been be- 
trayed rather than never to have ven- 
tured, and there is a certain coolness, or 
lack of physical dimension, even in those 
passages where Cohen strove for the 
greatest warmth. This is not to say that 
he was without warmth or love of life 
—far from it; but he was inherently 
cautious about being intellectually 
cuckolded. He said that he wanted this 
autobiography to express all that his 
philosophic reflection had meant to him, 
and he succeeded in conveying, by the 
very texture of the writing, precisely 
the quality that made him the arch- 
critic of all over-confident expectations. 
For that reason he was both a lonely 
man and a strong one. So he could but 
stand by while the course of events 
once more showed human experience to 
be as faithless or as wanton as she has 
been through the ages, and so endeavor, 
sardonically and yet tenderly, to remind 
a bumptious America that ‘the forces 
at the basis of the stellar universe 
create and destroy man, while the con- 
verse is not true.” PERRY MILLER 


Calamity John Jewkes 

ORDEAL BY PLANNING. By John 
Jewkes. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.75. 


OHN JEWKES is professor of po- 

litical economy at the University of 
Manchester. His attack on British plan- 
ning was published quietly in this coun- 
try last summer and has gradually gained 
support from those who believe it is 
possible and desirable for Britain to go 
back to the “free economy.” Because, 
like Hayek and a few others, he repre- 
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sents scholarly dissent on the side of 
old-fashioned liberalism, his position is 
worth careful examination by those who 
disagree with him. 

In his preface Jewkes sets forth that 
while every sensible economy is a mixed 
system, there is “a watershed in these 
matters” where the difference between 
“liberty and slavery is irrevocably deter- 

. mined.” Britain, he argues, is sliding 
down the slavery side of the watershed. 
“Either we go forward to more planning 
or we go back to the free-price mecha- 
nism and all that is bound up with it.” 
The choice, he thinks, has to be made 
in the immediate future. 

Such a momentous issue deserves re- 
sponsible discussion. Unfortunately, the 
book begins with a debater’s trick. The 
first chapter assumes the truth of what 
the author has set out to prove, and 
inquires why so many excellent men 
have been seized by the ‘mania’ of 
planning. They are, it appears, well- 
intentioned but woolly thinkers. All 
planning must turn out as it has turned 
out in Russia. The legitimate aspirations 
of the planners will necessarily be ‘“‘com- 
pletely and finally frustrated” by plan- 
ning itself. It is not permissible to 
compare a Socialist blueprint with the 
faltering operation of the actual “free 
economy”; the only fair comparison is 
between the Russia that we know and the 
Great Britain or the United States that 
we know. With these vigorous but al- 
most unsupported assertions the author 
tries to discredit his opponents before 
he begins to present his case. 

Strangely enough, he starts his pres- 
entation by refuting not any planner or 
any Socialist but Professor Schumpeter 
of Harvard, who in his ‘Capitalism, 
Socialism, and Democracy” argued that 


the business man is becoming obsolete 
because his function is gone, and be- 
cause he does not act vigorously enough 
to defend himself. Schumpeter was not 
concerned to prove that socialism would 
be better than the old order, or even 
that it is necessary for human welfare 
under new conditions; he merely at- 
tempted to trace economic evolution. 
Socialists have rarely argued, as Schum- 
peter does, that business men cannot 
“say boo to a goose” and are so politi- 
cally helpless that they are unable not 
only to govern but to protect their 
own class interests against the criticism 
of intellectuals. This excursion serves 
Jewkes’s purpose by furnishing the oc- 
casion for an ill-tempered attack on un- 
named “leftist intellectuals” who are 
assumed to be the mainspring of the 
new order. The comic disparity between 
Schumpeter’s view of the captains of 
industry and that of such writers as the 
Webbs and Laski is magically converted 
by this author into a contradiction which 
is considered to disprove the conclusion 
held by both—that private enterprise is 
on the decline. 

Mr. Jewkes makes a rather feeble at- 
tempt to undermine the generally held 
belief that there is a tendency toward 
business concentration by citing a 1935 
table showing the large number of small 
firms, judged by the average number 
employed. This argument soon becomes 
confused with the question whether 
large size is required for efficiency, 
which is a different matter altogether. 
Almost nobody believes that desire for 
greater efficiency is the chief motive for 
combination, or that too large and less 
efficient concerns must necessarily go 
under in competition with smaller ones. 
The real point is that if a “free-price 
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system” is to work properly there mys 
be effective price competition, and with 
this point Jewkes inevitably agrees; he 
admits there is too much monopoly. But 
he barely gets around to an attempt to 
show how it might be sufficiently minj- 
mized so that the system could operate 
satisfactorily. Without a convincing 
demonstration that enough competition 
exists or can be created, his whole argu- 
ment collapses. For if prices are not 
competitively determined, they must be 
determined by somebody's judgment, 
and the contention of the anti-planning 
school is that nobody’s judgment is good 
enough to determine them—least of all 
that of the monopolist or oligopolist. 

The one interference with the market 
which Jewkes does sanction is the 
Keynesian compensatory fiscal policy. 
This alone, he believes, would be suf- 
ficient to cure all ills if private enter- 
prise were left to work out the details 
of investment, prices, and production 
within the Keynesian framework. But 
surely Keynes himself, economic liberal 
though he was, did not apply so rigid. 
limit to the interventions necessary for 
Britain’s survival of the post-war crisis 
He was acutely conscious of the ominous 
deficit in the trade balance caused by 
the loss of foreign investments, which 
Jewkes brushes aside with a sentence 
or two. In negotiating the loan agree- 
ment in Washington he spent almost 
his last strength holding to the need for 
exchange control, import regulation, 
and other mechanisms of planning 


which Jewkes regards as evil, even for | 


the emergency. 

Indeed, one has to wait almost until 
the end of the book in order to leam 
how, if the author rejects the controls 
now utilized to further Britain's recov- 
ery, he would hope to achieve it. On 
page 234—the book ends with page 243 
—he finally devotes a couple of para- 
graphs to his positive contribution. The 
state should have done nothing except 
to restrict the volume of money and 
thus to prevent inflation. (More easily 
said than done, in the post-war situa 
tion!) The foreign-exchange rate would 
have been left free to fluctuate; the de- 
ficit in the balance of payments would 
have forced it down. This would have 
increased exports and reduced imports. 
“If the nation was living at a level be- 
yond its means, the fact would have 
been immediately signaled to all, a 
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Uncensored—and hair-raising... 


Fred Virski’s own story comes straight from behind the Iron 
Curtain—the story of a brash, high-spirited young Pole in the 
Soviet Army. What happened to Virski makes a book that will 
amaze and fascinate readers. He saw and experienced almost 
incredible things—and then made a hair-raising escape to join 
the Polish Army near Tashkent. Told throughout with irrepres- 
sible humor and spirit. $3.50 


Literary criticism at its best... 


Few living critics write with the clarity, objectivity, and beauty 
of style of Lord David Cecil. He combines “the powers of biog- 
rapher, historian, man of letters, and man of the world...” — 
G. F. WHICHER, New York Herald Tribune. Here the author 
of Two Quiet Lives and The Stricken Deer writes 8 brilliantly 
diverse essays, on subjects ranging from Fanny Burney to Tur- 
genev, Shakespeare to E. M. Forster. $4.00 


Stage idol lives in vivid pages... 


Garrick’s. retirement from the stage in 1776 overshadowed the 
American Revolution—or so his idolizing London public felt. 
Was he really the greatest actor of all time? Here Miss Barton 
tells the story of his amazing career, reveals his richly contra- 
dictory nature, brilliantly re-creates a period and the rare per- 
sonalities that adorned it. “...a fascinating success story” — 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE $5.00 


Vital knowledge for YOU today! 


Political geography is made more exciting than ever in this 
book which provides fascinating insight into the world’s political 
and geographical] feature, stressing new post-war trends, Contains 
sections on the Arctic, Antarctic, USSR, Central Europe, Asia. 
Contributors include Richard Finnie, C, B. Fawcett, Owen Lat- 
timore, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and other 
famous experts. $5.50 


How encourage invention? 


As remarkable as it is absorbing, this book traces the develop- 
ment of radio from the 19th century to today’s FM and tele- 
vision. It shows-the economic, political, scientific and personal 
factors necessary to encourage invention and innovation in in- 
dustry, to keep a constant flow of new technological improve- 
ments. First volume in a series on the economics of innovation. 

$6.00 
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the increase in domestic prices would 
have pressed down the standard of liv- 
ing to what was possible.” 

The imagination recoils at the prob- 
able effect of such a policy. Without 
rationing, without price controls, with- 
out planning of imports and their allot- 
ment to the more essential uses, without 
control of investment, the least that 
could have been expected would have 
been starvation at the lower income 
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levels. Even if help had come from the 
United States, those who were better off 
would have reaped the advantage. Lon- 
don would have been an exaggerated 
version of Rome or Athens, with com- 
fort for the rich and austerity indeed 
for the poor. 

Against a calamity of this magnitude 
the mistakes which Jewkes charges 
against the British planners, perhaps 
justly enough, seem like minor jolts on 
a smooth road. There was a coal and 
power shortage in the severe winter 
of 1947; the effects, though serious 
for a time, were outlived. Hugh Dal- 
ton made a mistake in restoring con- 
vertibility of the pound sterling too 
early, iri accordance with the American 
loan agreement; the mistake was re- 
trieved by the Marshall Plan, which 
would have been required in any case. 
British production has made a remark- 
able advance; the gap in the foreign 
balance is rapidly being closed. In spite 
of Jewkes’s forebodings, the nation has 
neither decided to go back to an almost 
exclusive reliance on the free-price sys- 
tem nor slid into slavery. There is no 
visible sign to the outside observer that 
the character of the British people or 
of their leaders has been morally cor- 
rupted by their limited experiment with 
socialism, as Jewkes confidently ex- 
pected. This ingenious reversal of the 
traditional Socialist attack upon private 
enterprise seems as meretricious as much 
of the rest of the book. 

GEORGE SOULE 


The Big Town 

OATH OF DEVOTION. By Julius 
Isaacs. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$4.50. 


ROM now until November 8 next, 

New York City’s mayoralty cam- 
paign will be a page-one story all across 
the country, especially if accompanied 
by the loads of dirt which are already 
piling up long before any nominations 
have been filed. Nothing lifts the heart 
of an editor west of the Hudson quicker 
than a story of the Big Town’s political 
corruption and moral decay. Though 
the Main Street of his own town may 
be jammed with illicit traffic, and from 
the lovely old manse on the hilltop to 
the neat little bungalows along Pleasant 
Valley Road, vice, for all its ‘frightful 
mien,” is sedulously embraced, the edi- 


The NATION 


tor knows that his readers want regular 
confirmation of their sturdily held faith, 
a part of the American heritage, that 
New York City is a stinkinp Cesspool 
of corruption. When a native Ney 
Yorker like Julius Isaacs, writes a book 
affirming that for him the city, “js 
people, its schools, its museums, its 
toughness, its noise, its music, its 
poetry,” has been ‘‘a stimulation and a 
challenge” and that furthermore he loves 
the place, he is written off by the hinter- 
landers as a Chamber of Commerce 
chauvinist, 4 la Grover Whalen, or a 
hopeless escapist running away from 
himself through the Algonquin, Lindy's, 
and the Stork Club. 

This autobiography by a former city 
magistrate, though it may shatter the be- 
lief of the visiting firemen from Bended 
Elbow, Wyoming, that all true New 
Yorkers either sleep on subway benches 
in the Times Square station or under 
tables in Greenwich Village bistros, is a 
testimony to the stimulating impact of 
the city upon a sensitive, outgoing per- 
sonality who has never forgotten the 
oath of devotion he swore upon his 
graduation from the College of the City 
of New York back in 1917. That oath 
taken after the manner of the Athenian 
youths about to enter public life, ends: 
“We will strive to transmit this city not 
lesser but greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 

It is heartening that so many of the 
city’s distinguished citizens, graduates of 
its colleges and high schools, have 
lived up to the spirit of the “Ephebic 
Oath,” though they may have forgotten 
or never have heard of it. In all the five 
boroughs of Greater New York devoted 
public servants like Mr. Isaacs, mindful 
of “their. suffering comrades in the 
ranks,” go about their unspectaculat 
business of enriching the city’s eco 
nomic, social, and cultural life, without 
benefit of press agents. They are in city 
departments and settlement houses, 1 
liberal, progressive, and radical political 
organizations and trade unions, on «tty 
planning boards and magistrates’ courts, 
taking it quite for granted that they 
should be rendering service to the great 
city in which they were born or which 
they have adopted in preference to any 
other place on the globe. “Oath of De- 
votion” is the story of “the tenth child 
of immigrant parents, educated ia the 
public schools, in a public high school 
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and a public college.” A veteran of 
World War I, Mr. Isaacs “taught night 
school, had several years’ business ex- 
perience, studied law at night, and had 
ten years’ active private experience in 
the practice of law; served the city for 
twelve years as assistant coporation coun- 
sel, rising to be acting corporation coun- 
sel in charge of real estate and condem- 
nation; was appointed a city magistrate 
and also sat for a time as a justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions.” Now at 
the age of fifty-two, with years of service 
ahead, he can look back on a rounded 
life filled with civilized interests, rang- 
ing from painting to penology. 

The author mingles his personal and 
public life with the sounds and sights 
of New York and of other world capi- 
tals as well, and though his story of 
his emergence from the old East Side 
tenements is a familiar one, it is well to 
have it told again in these days of denial 
that any good may come out of “Mega- 
lopolis.” Certainly the author has ar- 


_sived at his favorable verdict on urban 


environment after considering all the 
evidence, pro and con. A corporation 
counsel working on condemnation pro- 
ceedings gets to know the city very lit- 
erally from the ground up, and a police- 
court magistrate has daily paraded before 
him such an aggregation of “‘suffering 
comrades in the ranks’ as to dismay all 
but the most courageous of souls. It was 
Fiorello LaGuardia who had the good 
sense to make Mr. Isaacs a magistrate, 
and Mr, Isaacs’s reminiscences of that 
complex, unpredictable, ~ half-genius, 
half-playboy personality make a notable 
contribution to the fast-growing collec- 
tion of LaGuardiana. 
MCALISTER COLEMAN 


“Athenians out of Spartans” 

HISTORY, A GUIDE TO PEACE. 
By Erno Wittmann. Columbia Uui- 
versity Press. $5.50. 


W scholars could claim that sub- 

sequent events have verified their 
preconceived political theories of history. 
Dr. Wittmann, who thirty years ago in 
his “Past and Future of the Right of 
National Self-Determination” predicted 
that this principle of the Paris Peace 
Conference would not succeed in set- 
tling the problems of war-torn Europe, 
18 One of them. Now the author faces 
an even more formidable predicament, 


and anyone not bent on the universal 
suicide of mankind can but hope that 
his predictions and suggestions will once 
more be borne out. 

Written not only out of a full com- 
mand of American and European litera- 
ture but out of an amazing knowledge 
of historical events, this work is, indeed, 
composed of two books. One expands 
the author's views on the concepts of 
nation and state; the other applies his 
theory to war and peace at present. 
Starting from the thesis that the systems 
of the universe are interdependent and 
that the society of men is one of its 
organisms, he accepts the ethnocentric 
character of the nation. One might ask 
whether the Swiss nation and the Bel- 
gian nation are nations at all, They 
certainly are, and jit is from the true 
spirit of democracy that Switzerland 
derives its strength. In view of the di- 
versity of definitions Dr. Wittmann’s 
could be challenged, but his thesis that 
the society of men, like that of plants, 
is an organism is as unassailable as his 
explanation of the integration and dis- 
integration of human groups or of the 
way in which cooperation and exchange 
create a loose organization which finally 
develops into a united state. Similarly an 
evolutionary process led to the hierarchy 
of states. Once Rome, and in our time 
the British Empire, became “‘the political 
and economic arbiter for the world.” 
It is the author's contention that revo- 
lution will follow revolution until an 
order similar to the Pax Britannica is 
established. 

This argument scarcely supports those 
who believe that their dream of a world 
state can be realized by drafting an 
elaborate constitution. It would not be 
easy to refute the reasoning that “for 
the federation of all united states into 
a world state the same conditions are 
pterequisite as for the merging of 
groups into a nation” because ‘‘a body 
must exist before it can have a nervous 
system.” It is the backbone of the au- 
thor’s theory that a community must 
exist before it can be organized. This| 
evolutionary process leads eventually to} § 
the federation of states. ] 

Unlike the hierarchy of states, their| | 
total community is seldom balanced. 
This lack of balance results in violence. 
In explaining the causes of war the 
author seems to get involved in incon- 
sistency. One of his contentions is that 
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“wars are caused by malaise paired with 
an idea of remédying it’; another that 
wars of this century “were caused by 
unjustified aggression.” However, we 
must not overlook how war itself has 
changed since the time when it was no 
langer a weapon of religious fanaticism, 
and not yet a weapon of nationalist 
fanaticism, when it was, in Toynbee’s 
phrase, “a relatively civilized warfare,” 
“a sport of kings.” In our age both 
cases cited by the author have been 
combined with the sport of dictators, 
bellicose minorities, and nationalistic 
megalomaniacs. 

What is the remedy? Peace can be 
restored only, as Dr. Wittmann proves 
in his analysis of peace agreements, by 
the alleviation of discontent and by edu- 
cation “‘to make Athenians out of Spar- 
tans.” In order to secure peace the pre- 
requisites for a balance have to be estab- 
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lished. Careful examination of the.status 
quo shows that only two powers, the 
United States and the U.S. S. R., ‘seem 
to be on the road to integration.” 

In his conclusions Dr. Wittmann is 
cautious and conservative but as un- 
biased as it is possible to be at present. 
“I do not mean to suggest,” he says, 
“that the present rulers of the U. S. S. R. 
necessarily envisage world domination 
as their aim.” He contradicts himself 
somewhat when he refuses to grant 
“that the United States, like the 
U. S. S. R., aims to dominate the world.” 
But he is frank and fair to admit that 
regardless of final aims the United 
States too protects its life line with vas- 
sal states. He maintains, however, that 
there is a difference between “the 
American creed” and the Bolshevist agi- 
tation, and some dissimilarity between 
“education” and “‘social engineering’’ or 
“indoctrination.” 

Extremely realistic is the picture the 
author presents of the ‘divided world 
island.”” He convincingly proves that 
neither a ‘new Crimean War” nor a 
“better understanding of the oneness of 
the world” can settle our vital problem 
and that a contradiction exists between 
the United Nations Charter and rearma- 
ment. Nothing but external and internal 
chaos can result from a new Armaged- 
don; a third power, the “salon des 
réfusés of an ideologically divided 
world” acting as a balancer as Britain 
did earlier, is the only hope of man- 
kind, “but apparently first a deluge must 
wash away narrow nationalism.” I won- 
der if the adjective is not pleonastic. 

This book, the work of a highly edu- 
cated, conscientious mind, must provoke 
objections from some, appreciation from 
many, but thought from all of its read- 
ers. (My own minor objection is that 
there are too many long quotations 
which the clear train of the author's 
ideas sometimes makes redundant.) 
The statesmen who are hurling abuses 
and innuendoes at each other could 
spend their time more profitably in 
reading this book. 

RUSTEM VAMBERY 

[Rustem Vambery was one of Hungary's 
leading liberals in the decades before 
World War Il. He came to the United 
States in 1938. He was the author of 
“Hungary—to Be or Not to Be” and 
was a regular contributor to The Nation. 
This review was written just before bis 
recent death,} 
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T MAY seem to you that an unde. 

taker’s parlor is a rather gruesome 
scene for a farce-comedy. You may think 
that a story about the corpse of a well. 
hated tycoon which comes to life on 
the embalmer’s table promises little in 
the way of healthful hilarity. When | 
add that the two principal characters 
are drunk during almost the entire 
course of the action, you may even think 
this seems to guarantee rather too much 
of such elementary fun as intoxication 
affords. But why go on? For the truth 
of the matter is that if you think these 
things about “The Biggest Thief in 
Town” (Mansfield Theater) you will 
be all too right. There are rare, much 
too rare, moments which are moderately 
laughable, but the total effect is some- 
what ghoulish and almost continuously 
boresome. 

The only real problem is why Dalton 
Trumbo the author, Lee Sabinson the 
producer, and Herman Shumlin the di- 
rector ever thought it would be other- 
wise. No doubt they were not unmind- 
ful of the stunning success of “Arsenic 
and Old Lace,” but though I had some 
uneasy scruples about praising even that 
play without reservations, it at least be- 
longed in a very different category from 
“The Biggest Thief in Town.” In the 
first place “Arsenic and Old Lace” was 
richly inventive so far as incident was 
concerned, whereas the new piece is 
mostly padding—the author, who does 
not really begin his story until the cur- 
tain is almost ready to descend on the 
first act, seems desperately afraid that 
he cannot spin his material out until 
11:50. In the second place, and much 
more importantly, “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” kept consistently in a mad world 
into which real life was not permitted 
to intrude, much less to bring with it 
values capable of clashing with those 
of the fantasy. Mr. Trumbo’s under- 
taker seems, on the other hand, to be 
functioning in a real town; he has 8 
real daughter over whose welfare he 1s 
sentimentally concerned; and sane peo- 
ple come from time to time through his 
door. He is not, like those two famous 
Brooklyn amateurs of murder, a faery 
creature but merely a man who has got 
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dunk and who engages in a body- 
snatching enterprise not likely to seem 
very funny to anyone who has not had 
as many drinks as he has. 

The fact that the play is not pure 
fantasy must have been evident enough 
to all those concerned, and I am driven 
back upon the assumption that they con- 
sidered this fact a virtue and justified 
the play to themselves on the basis of 
certain rather vague, inconclusive hints 
of social criticism which are inserted 
here and there in the form of what seem 
to be afterthoughts, There is some un- 
certain reference to the fact that the 
undertaker—normally a simple, honest 
man—is merely imitating the buccaneer- 
ing methods of his “‘subject’’ and that 
what is all right in big business is all 
wrong in small. But there is also a good 
deal of jocose talk about slick deals; the 
honest undertaker does diddle his com- 
petitor in the end, and one is left not 
quite sure whether the whole is intended 
to be satiric or cynical. To make things 
even more confusing, there were mo- 
ments when what seemed about to 
emerge was a “Comes the revolution, 
and even the undertakers, released from 
the profit motive, will be servants of the 
state,” 

Thomas Mitchell does his hopeless 
best to make something of his part, and 
Walter Abel gives an engaging straight 
petformance of the undertaker’s bibu- 
lous doctor friend. Nevertheless, ‘“The 
Biggest Thief in Town” could not pos- 
sidly be a success unless it were made 
either a good deal Jess or a good deal 
more morbid than it is. 


Art 


pee NESS has been the besetting 

sin of English pictorial art—some 
Englishmen say since Anglo-Saxon 
times. To my knowledge, Ben Nichol- 
son is the first English artist to have put 
to a truly virtuous use and to have 
detached it from the picturesque; and 
this he has done by imprisoning his na- 
te aptitude for the pretty in a canon 
of abstract forms that derives largely 
from Mondrian and—in so far as it 
permits only hair-thin lines—is even 
fattower. Working exclusively, until re- 
cent years, with ruled and horizontally 
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based rectangles and exactly plotted cir- 
cles, Nicholson has subjected himself to 
a discipline whose penalty for error is 
so severe that the artist can leave abso- 
lutely nothing to chance, and therefore 
the discipline exerts a pressure calcu- 
lated to extract from prettiness only its 
positive values. We have but to look at 
Nicholson’s pictures to discover that 
prettiness actually does have these, And 
we also discover that Nicholson, for all 
his anemia and repetitiousness, is one of 
the best, albeit minor, painters alive at 
the moment. His first American show, 
at Durlacher Brothers (through April 
23), reveals this to our startled eyes. I 
had admired single paintings of his be- 
fore, but I must say that I did not expect 
such consistency of success in a rela- 
tively large number of works. There are 
twenty-eight items in the exhibition, 
which covers the artist's career from 
1932 to the spring of last year. (Nichol- 
son is, I believe, in his forties.) 

It is true that this painter tends to 
academicize his art somewhat by confin- 
ing it within a style established in its es- 
sentials by other artists, and by subject- 
ing it to the primacy of taste—taste over 
strength, taste over boldness, richness, 
originality. Here he is not unlike other 
contemporary British artists and, espe- 
cially, the sculptor Henry Moore. But 
he is different from them in that his 
work has freshness and that the felicity 
of his taste is so intense and is applied 
to a mode so difficult that it becomes 
practically equivalent to originality, And 
all this without a trace of that inappro- 
ptiate pretentiousness which mars the 
products of Moore’s equally tasteful 
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hand, Nicholson has a sense of place- 
ment and of space-division and shows 2 
tact in the use of color—which he ap- 
plies in thin and pure tints taken from 
the lighter end of the chromatic scale— 
that would deserve to be called much 
more than taste were these capacities 
accompanied by greater inventiveness. 
Even so, he is more enterprising than 
he might seem. Many of his paintings, 
those in monochrome particularly, are 
actually painted reliefs in wood, in 
which planes are raised and lowered as 
physical facts, not as illusions. The sug- 
gestion to be taken from some of Picas- 
so’s and Arp’s early work, that painting 
in the twentieth century strives toward 
the condition of sculpture, has not been 
lost on Nicholson. And the success and 
vitality of his bas-reliefs demonstrate 
that he plays some real part in the ad- 
venture of contemporary art. 

One could go into the reserva- 
tions that would have to be made in any 
large and conclusive estimate of Nichol- 
son's painting—and they would be very 
definite—but at the present moment I 
think it rather unnecessary. Let us make 
the most for the time being of our dis- 
covery of him in this country—and let 
us hope that his partial return to nature 
in the last four or five years will not 
continue to thwart his talent as it now 
docs, 

Judging superficially, one is liable to 
say that everything Larry Rivers dis- 
played in his first show at the Jane 
Street Gallery is taken from Bonnard. 
There is the same niggling, broken 
touch, the same conception of the illu- 
sion of three-dimensional space, the 
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same color often, a similar approach to 
composition, similar subjects. The simi- 
Jarity is real and conscious, but it ac- 
counts really for little in the superb 
end-effect of Rivers’s painting, which 
has a plenitude and sensuousness all its 
own. Rivers is a better designer than 
colorist—or rather, more obviously a de- 
signer than a colorist; for his color does 
everything he asks it to within the rela- 
tively narrow range he sets for it; and 
part of the artist's originality comes 
from the way in which he accommodates 
earth tones, ochers, umbers, etc., to the 
brushstroke and flat design of full-color 
impressionism. Eventually Rivers may 
acquire a lusciousness of color and sur- 
face more traditionally appropriate to 
the vein he paints in, but I for one 
would rather see this amazing beginner 
remain with his present approach and 
exploit further a native force that is 
already quite apparent in his art. That 
force, so unlike anything in late im- 
ptessionism, he owes entirely to him- 
self, and it has already made him a bet- 
ter composer of pictures than was Bon- 
nard himself in many instances. 


Records 


B. C., broadcasting a half-hour of 

« the Boston Symphony's Monday 
rehearsal, cannot merely have the an- 
nouncer introduce the program and then 
let the self-explanatory work of con- 
ductor and orchestra speak for itself. 
American radio practice requires that 
there be an Important Voice to lend the 
program importance—the voice of a 
“dean of American music critics’—the 
voice of Olin Downes, and of course 
not just the voice but the mind and the 
ideas that one has been encountering all 
these years with the music that has been 
broadcast, and that one has been snap- 
ping off the radio to escape hearing. 
This time there is no escape: there being 
no intermission, the voice and ideas are 
spread over the playing of the orchestra. 
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Piano Concerto #4 in G, K. 41 (Roesgen-Cham- 
pion) 2-12” French Columbia ..................00 $5.24 


FOR HARD-TO-GET RECORDS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
9 East 44 Street Dept.N New York City 17 
Mail orders, of course 
Catalorue: 10¢ post paid. Sample copy of 
record review “Just Recorps” on request 











And as it works out, the orchestra plays 
to provide occasions for Mr. Downes to 
break in and blanket its playing with 
the teachings he considers more impor- 
tant for radio listeners to hear: “You 
have heard how Koussevitzky sings to 
the musicians. Great conductors all 
know this fundamental secret of music 
—that music originated with song”; or 
“Mr. Stravinsky loves [Tchaikovsky's 
Second} Symphony because he finds it 
so fresh, so truly Tchaikovsky; and as 
far as I am concerned, and I think you 
too, I entirely agree with him, and I 
think you will agree, as he proceeds to 
rehearse this music with a special devo- 
tion, that we do find here, in this early 
Tchaikovsky symphony, the unmistak- 
able voice, the basic qualities of instru- 
mentation and themes, and the inherent 
nationalism of the composer of the Pa- 
thetic Symphony.” 

Radio practice also has been followed 
with the Columbia recording “I Can 
Hear It Now” (MM-800, $6.30; ML- 
4095, $4.85), which reproduces the 
voices of famous personages—Roose- 
velt, Churchill, the Duke of Windsor, 
Hitler, Chamberlain, Stalin, Mussolini, 
among others—in fragments of their 
historic utterances during the years 1932 
to 1945. For the most part they speak 
for themselves, often in a way that 
wrings one’s heart and deprives one of 
speech; and they need no more intro- 
duction than proper humility and good 
manners would allow—the briefest, 
simplest, quietest ticking off, by some- 
one like Elmer Davis or Charles Col- 
lingwood. Instead of which they come 
with a running commentary by the most 
pompous and the hammiest of the radio 
news commentators, Edward R. Murrow. 
From Murrow’s ‘THIS—is LON- 
DON!” during the war, and the con- 
tinuing tone of dramatic tenseness and 
urgency of his reports, one got the im- 
pression that he thought the magnitude 
of the events he was reporting could be 
conveyed only through the magnitude 
of the thoughts and emotions they had 
aroused in him. And he seems to have 
the same idea about an English king 
saying: “At long last I am able to say 
a few words of my own,” or Churchill 
saying: “I speak to you for the first time 
as Prime Minister,” and the other utter- 
ances reproduced by the records. As it 
works out, in fact, the few sentences of 
a Roosevelt or a Churchill, in the vol- 
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ume, provide occasions for the dram, 
tizing, editorializing, moralizing com. 
ment in which Murrow is heard from 
beginning to end of the ten sides of an 
album that should be called “You Cap 
Hear Me Now.” 

Murrow stopped broadcasting for , 


while; and when he resumed I heard , ' 


few broadcasts which began: “THIS— 
is the NEWS!” and continued with 
“And this is one man’s opinion of the 
news.” Suddenly, one evening, there 
was “THIS—is LONDON!” again, 
and Murrow introducing Lord Woolton 
as England’s war-time Food Minister 
and present chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party for an interview in which his 
lordship, led by Murrow’s sympathetic 
questioning, professed to be compelled 
to speak out at last against the socialism 
which was giving the English people 
less to eat than he had been able to give 
them even in war time. I was amazed 
when Murrow let this unscrupulous po- 
litical attack pass without reminding his 
lordship that the food he had been able 
to provide in war time had been made 
possible by American lend-lease. Think- 
ing that he might intend to let the Labor 
Government's Food Minister reply in a 
separate broadcast, I tuned in the pro- 
gram next night; but there was no such 
row. So Murrow is one of the things I 
don’t want to hear now. 





Max Lerner 
in the Vew Republic 


MAX LERNER now 
contributes regularly 
and frequently to the 
New Republic. 








Long-time readers of The Nation are 
already familiar with the high quality of 
the writing of this brilliant scholor, pbi- 
losopher and student of affairs. 

Whether he writes on war and peace, 
our native culture or baseball, .you sense 
immediately the learning he applies. 

Read his article in the current issue: 
“On a Certain Split in Foreigners.” 15¢ 
at newsstands. Better yet—For the next 26 
issues send this ad and only $2 to 
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40 East 49th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Insight and Indignation 


Dear Sirs: On rare occasions there ap- 

in The Nation an article which by 
its impact of militant truth and sin- 
cetity makes the subscription price seem 
small indeed. Such an article was The 
Great Debate by Thomas Sancton (in 
your issue of March 26), with its darts 
of insight hitting here arid there and 
always true to the mark, . . . When 
Sancton wrote, he certainly was not 
thinking of playing his own politics but 
was speaking from a deep moral indig- 
mation. As long as there is a chance of 
discovering a gem like that, I shall con- 
tinue to read The Nation. 

MRS. ALBERT T. FARNHAM 

Mound, Minn., March 30 


The People vs. the Minority 


Dear Sirs: I have listened to and com- 
mented on the utterances of two gene- 
ntions of politicians on Capitol Hill. I 
have read The Nation for the same long 
period. In all that time I do not remem- 
bet a story told in all its proportions 
better than Thomas Sancton’s article, 
The Great Debate. 

The rule of the minority on Capitol 
Hill is nothing new. It began with the 
first Congress, and those who fashioned 
the Constitution intended that minority 
rule should prevail. They said so, and 
they ought to know much better than 
all the commentators on the Constitu- 
tion, The late Woodrow Wilson, as a 
historian, before he entered politics, 
wrote in “Division and Reunion” a 
patagraph the truth of which has never 
been denied, “The federal government,” 
he declared, “was not by intention a 
democratic government. In plan and 
structure it had been meant to check 
the sweep and power of popular ma- 
jorities ... . The government had, in 
fact, been originated and organized upon 
the initiative and ptimarily in the in- 
terests of the mercantile and wealthy 
classes. Originally conceived as an effort 
‘0 accommodate commercial disputes be- 
tween the states, it had been urged to 
adoption by a minority, under the con- 
certed and ageressive leadership of able 
men representing a ruling class.” The 
sene which Mr. Sancton pictured in 
the present Senate was possible only be- 
“use @ minority of Republicans and 





Democrats did just what the Constitu- 
tion intended should be done by a mi- 
nority protecting its own interests against 
a majority. 

The generation of politicians which 
has made its exit from the stage did 
have a few statesmen treading the 
boards. Until now this generation re- 
cords even fewer in its cast. What in- 
terests this ancient, at over four score 
years, however, is what has happened 
to the chorus—the people. Has it 
changed? 

I believe it has. I don’t think it can 
be fooled, ruled, robbed as easily as a 
generation ago, and I believe that this is 
true in spite of a press more pliant in 
the service of reaction than formerly. 
It is true that Hamilton, the patron saint 
of the Republican Party, warned us 
against a “real disease, which is de- 
mocracy.” And John Adams told us, 
“There never was a democracy that did 
not commit suicide.” I think that the 
principle of the common good, which 
is but another name for democracy, will 
be articulated into action by a majority 
of the people, and will prove both Ham- 
ilton and John Adams to have been 
wrong. CHARLES W. ERVIN 
Bronxville, N. Y., March 30 
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Errors and Corrections 


Dear Sirs: In Carey McWilliams’s ar- 
ticle, The Test of a Teacher, in your 
issue Of March 5, there are five sen- 
tences concerning my dismissal from the 
University of Washington, and each of 
them is false. I have high regard for 
Mr. McWilliams as a writer and 
scholar, and I am hard put to explain 
these gross mistakes, There are three 
important corrections to be made: 

1. Me. McWilliams states that I 
neither admitted nor denied membership 
in the Communist Party. This is untrue. 
I flatly denied membership, and the 
university's faculty committee on tenure 
and academic freedom agreed that the 
charge was unproved by the adminis- 
tration’s witnesses. 

2. Mr. McWilliams asserts that the 
entire committee recommended that I 
be dismissed. This is untrue. Four of 
the eleven members of the committee 
found no basis for action against me; 
the remaining seven could not agree 
upon their report and expressed differ- 
ing justifications in three different state- 
ments. 

3. Mr. McWilliams states that my dis- 
missal is entirely subsidiary to the main 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 309 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
























































i [2 3 5 6 | 7 
10 j 
11 12 13 
15 1 

19 1 
2 

23 > 

7 
j28 9 
1 
ACROSS 5, 24, 6 down. Does a singer hold it 


1 Opium den? (4-5) 

6 An incorrect nod for J. O’Shea, for 
example? (5) 

9 Fairy head-piece? (7) 

10 Merit in the mean-time. (7) 

11 He’s very long-haired, for a back- 
ward “college” professor. (3) 


12 Victor Herbert’s were sweet. (6) 
13 Poverty of desire. (4) 
15 Father’s efforts result in culinary 


accomplishments. (8) 

Give up for conceit? (6) 

Switch from the palm—it’s not ex- 
actly mouse-color! (6) 

They’re necessarily superficial, but 
look like swell pilots. (8) 

The rainbow. (4) 

See 5. 

Where one might dwell briefly, but 
to the point. (3) 

28 no seldom get so wrapped up! 
7) 

29 Scipio’s was Africanus. (7) 

30 See 3. 
31 Applications for stuffy jobs? (9) 


16 
18 


20 
23 


24 
25 


DOWN 
1 On the list of seeds, this tops the 
roll, (5) 
2. One of these might be 9. (7) 


3 and 30. Pandit. (10, 5) 
4 A stinger for thankless people. (8) 


half-a-minute? (6-6, 4) 
7 Madness at the bench might form a 
barrier. (7) 
Offensively self-assertive. (9) 
Find no cats here, but they can keep 
a secret. (10) 

. M. M. -- in person! (9) 
Change a feud to a trial declaration. 
(8) (hyphenated) 
The chief advances in this. (7) 
Keats referred to this man’s Homer. 
(He’s a good fielder, too!) (7) 
Ate, in a rather sloppy fashion, no 
doubt. (6) 
Mixed units in a French protector- 
ate. (5) 
27 Sayao, for example. (4) 


® 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 308 


ACROSS :—1 CARRY NATION; 9 STOCK- 
ING; 10 ANDREW; 11 CAREENS; 12 
ASTRIDE; 14 STAYED; 15 OHMMETER; 
17 SWEEPING; 20 ALLIED; 24 PLAGUED; 








26 RETINA; 27 COGITATE; 28 NEEDLE- 


POINT, 


DOWN :—2 ARCHETYPE; 3 RESIGNED; 4 
NAGS; 5 TRANSOM; 6 ORDER; 7 STRAIT; 
8 MEDDLE; 13 and 22 LODGE BROTHER; 
16 ENLIGHTEN; 18 WARDEN; 19 ICE- 
LAND; 20 ALLEGRO; 21 EVENTS; 23 
TRIBE; 25 ACRE. 








Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's “ground rules."’ Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York 
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issue, and so he omitted discussing jt 
for reasons of space. Later he writes: 
“It is apparent that the next major case 
will involve faculty members who, al. 
though admittedly not members of the 
Communist Party, will be charged with 
holding beliefs substantially similar to 
those of Communists.” Mr. McWilliams 
did not have to gaze into the bush look. 
ing for two birds when he had ad. 
mitted Communists in one hand and my- 
self in the other. , 

President Allen’s recommendation to 
the Regents states, ‘Indeed, Gundlach 
joined, sponsored, and took part in many 
‘front’ organizations, all of them listed 
as subversive by the Attorney General 
of the United Statés. He devoted more 
time to these ‘fronts’ than did all the 
other respondents combined .. . . En- 
tirely aside from whether he pays dues 
and carries a card, Gundlach has done 
more for the party than any other te- 
spondent.” 

My activities and associations most 
prominently mentioned before the ten- 
ure committee included these: organiza- 
tion of and work in various committees 
raising funds for medical aid to Loyalist 
Spain and providing relief for Spanish 
Republican refugees; activity in the 
Teachers Union; helping to organizt 
and teaching at a labor school; spon- 
soring Hewlitt Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury, in a_public meeting; conducting 
some socially oriented research work 
held to be “forensic and not scientific,” 
including research in race relations, 
prejudice, election campaigns, pfopa- 
ganda, and labor-management relations; 
acting as an adviser for Consumers 
Union; supporting DeLacey for Con- 
gress in 1946; joining the LCL 
S. P. and the Progressive Party; taking 
a stand on civil-liberties issues; sponsor- 
ing conferences on controversial public 
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Delicious food. Easy traxsporation. 

Attractive Spring Rates 
For reservations or booklet write or eal 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 








emus Telephone: Tannersville 299 | 





p———= ENJOY 64 MILLION SQ. FEET % 


oF SPRING... 


iN eemere 
the GLENMERE, chester, n. y. 


gue 
PHONES: CHESTER 200 WM. ¥. RECTOR 2-507 

















Reserve Now for Easter & Passover Holidays! 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn's Lake ‘Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Informal Retreat for ADULTS in the heart of 
Dutchess County. 90 miles from New York via N. Y. 
C, BR BR. to Amenia, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
Library, delicious food, modern accommodations. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 or 2982 














LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY—At home learn to speak Spanish 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to VETERANS under G. I. BILL 
OF RIGHTS. Send for free book. State 
if G. I. LLNGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
81, RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y, 

29 LANGUAGES BY RECORDS. New, 
used, sold, rented. All makes. Free catalog. 
Ship anywhere. Alin, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. RH 4-3624 or MU 3-1093., 


SPEEDWRITING 











ORDINARY WRITING at 120 words per 
minute for all languages. One high-speed 
script for all nations. First lesson free. 

n World Speed-words (Dept. N. U.) 
Had Russell St., London W. CG. 1 
ngland, 





PERSONAL 
EXECUTIVE will make modest investment 


wit h services in sound W r 
Proposition, ite 
to Box 105, c/o The Nation. 


__POSITION OPEN 


nm WORKER—Graduate of Accredited 
ool of Social Work with at least one 
year's experience in Child Welfare includ- 
- placement. Opportunity for professional 
scvancement. Salary range $2700 to $4060. 

tite: Jewish Family and Children’s 
i Man 319 W. Monument St., Baltimore 
» Maryland. 


TO PLACE AN AD IN 














issues and on citizenship rights for 
aliens (including Bridges and Schneid- 
erman). 

Some members of the tenure commit- 
tee, the president, and the Board of Re- 
gents looked upon such activities as 
“communistic.” They conclude that the 
number of items I have engaged in 
makes me, really, ‘‘a more effective agent 
for communism than the respondents 
who admit Communist Party member- 
ship.” But the dismissal at the university 
of two present members of the Com- 
munist Party and one non-Communist, 
and the probationing of three other 
persons—and, by the same token, of the 
rest of the faculty and the student body 
—is certainly not just attacking “com- 
munism.” It is a great mistake to think 
that that is the issue. 

RALPH H. GUNDLACH 
Northampton, Mass., March 10 


The Real Issue 


Dear Sirs: My article was based upon 
newspaper reports of the findings of the 
faculty committee; the full record of the 
tenure cases, set forth in a document 
entitled ‘Communism and Academie 
Freedom,” was only published by the 
University of Washington after the ap- 
pearance of my article. I wish, however, 
to offer my apologies to Dr. Gundlach 
for having stated that the entire com- 
mittee had recommended his removal 
from the faculty when, as I learn from 
the full record, seven recommended dis- 
missal and four did not. I also learn 
from the full record that Dr. Gundlach 
did deny before the committee that he 
was a member of the Communist Party; 
my assertion to the contrary was based 
upon newspaper statements. I do not 
quote these statements because I do not 
want to be accused of giving further 
currency to them; but they indicate, 
clearly enough, the source of the con- 
fusion. 

I stated at a public meeting in Se 
attle, with Dr. Gundlach on the plat- 
form, that it was my conviction that his 
dismissal was no more warranted than 
the dismissal of Phillips and Butter- 
worth or the placing of Eby, Ethel, and 
Jacobs on probation. As to the issue of 
“communism,” I did not define the is- 
sue in this manner; it was so defined by 
President Raymond B, Allen and the 
Regents. It was this issue, however, that 
The Nation asked me to discuss. I submit 
that the article clearly indicates what I 
think the real issue is in these cases, 
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a 
OAKWOOD 


New Windsor, N. Y. Newburgh 4477 


Delightful Colonial Estate, Private Lake. 
Sports, Fireplaces, Television. Adults only. 




















An incomparable all-season 








exeotiont 
accommedations, warm hespitaiity. 
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I 50 MILES from N.Y 


PORECT HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y.- Tel. MAHOPAC 688 








resort 
Ideal for fons and 
weekends. Mile-long lake, All 
seasonal sports. ied 


diversions. fireplaces. [iit 
Television. Excellent cuisine and [if 
moder: 


" ‘ate. Hill 
N. Y. Offee. Phone MU 2-2426 |) 


ARMONK . N.Y. 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
"A Country Estate in the Scenic 
Hilis of Westchester ~ 

The nearest of all nearby resorts. clusive 
location. Laxuriously furnished. Dignified. 
All sports activities. Excellent cuisine. 
Phone Armonk Village 955 & 762 
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‘FOUR FOR TEEN-AGE GIRLS 
( Professor and wife will escort tour of 


| PACIFIC NORTHWEST and ALASKA 


\ Month of August. Alternate tour of MEXICO 
4 and GUATEMALA. Same age group, 


> Write Box 104 c/o The Nation 
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FARMS & ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRES, 2 miles from Tanglewood, 
frontage on Highway 183 and Lake Mah- 
keenac. 12-room house, newly decorated, 
two baths, fireplace, full cellar. 4 splendid 
barns which could be easily converted into 
attractive guest houses making at least 60 
rooms, Replacement value of building esti- 
mated at more than $75,000. Price $25,000, 
Easy terms. Berkshire Farm Agency, Lenox, 
Mass. and East Chatham, New York. 


STUDIO AVAILABLE 


ARTIST’S SKYLIGHT STUDIO, daytime 
use, unusually bright, charming, on garden, 
Write to Studio 271, 271 Hicks Street, 
Brooklyn. (Heights). 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. ¥. C. Tel. 
WA 41575. Cooperating with doctors, psy« 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
moa vocational, psychological problems, 
Fee $3.00. 























TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.50 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 8¢ 
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My brother and my brother-in-law and four other men are in the death house 


dn Trenton, New Jersey for a crime they didn't do. 


Maybe you read about the case. 


Some people call it the case of the Trenton 


Six. The lawyer, Mr. Rogge, says it’s as bad or maybe worse than anything that 


ever happened down south. 


For months I went around looking for help. I-went to many organizations. 


I even went to the FBI. But nobody would help. They told me everything would 


turn out all right. 


But my brother and the other five men were sentenced to the electric chair. 


Then I heard about the Civil Rights Congress, and I went and told them my 


story. 


And now a lot of people know what the police _in Trenton tried to do. Only 


‘the people can save my brother. 


Please write to Governor Driscoll.. 


Please send7some money. The Civil Rights 


Congress helped me when nobody else would help me. They are paying the lawyers. 


They are spending money to print literature and tell the story to‘the people. 


It takes money to do all these things. They haven't got the money. That's 


why I said before it. takes the people to help. That's why I'm asking you. 


Want To Know More About This Frame-up? 


The Civil Rights Congress has prepared a fact-by-fact 
story about this “Lynching—Northern Style” of six inno- 
cent men. Read what eyewitnesses said, how the six men 
proved they could not possibly have been a? the scene 
of the murder, and details of how these six men were 
forced to confess a crime they did not commit. Mail the 
coupon—get the full facts today. 


Gosai Yrestehill 


LET YOUR MONEY HELP! <<<<3"%"""" 








Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, c/o Civil Rights Congress, Nl 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 

Dear Mrs. Mitchell: 
1 want to help. Here is my contribution. 
lam writing a letter of protest to Governor Driscoll of New Jersey. 
Please send me more facts about the case. 


— 





Nome. 

Address. 

City. Zone. Stete___——————— 
Make checks payable to Mrs. Bessie Mitchell 


——— 














or Committee to Free the Trenton Six. 
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